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GORHAM MUNSON 


They had strong sense the part they were 
destined play, that generation writers who were 
their early thirties the nineteen-twenties 
dawned and who lately have been celebrating their 
seventieth birthdays, sometimes with extensive public 
honor. They were conscious themselves gen- 
eration revolt against the Genteel Tradition 
American letters. They saw themselves the Young 
Generation, les jeunes, the moulders the future. 
They were aware that new period was starting with 
them, and very soon they voiced this awareness. Just 
there was Young France, Young Ireland, 
Young Spain, there was Young America emerging 
from the bankruptcy man’s political hopes Ver- 
sailles and launching revival literature and the 
arts. 

The arrival the Young Generation was signalized 
the appearance November 1919 remarkable 
manifesto: Our America, Waldo Frank. this 
book Waldo Frank played Herald the Twenties, 
the reviewers acknowledged the time—and the 
retrospective writers forgot thirty years later the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Number the Saturday 
Review Literature. Yet the onset the Twenties, 
Frank probably did more than any other writer 
the advance-guard the day reveal the oppor- 
tunity for new turning our culture. His resumé 


the American past and his prospectus for new 
America were heady draughts indeed for Young 
America, and second printing Our America was 
called for before 1919 ended, and third printing 
was ordered few months later. 

Waldo Frank had been well educated for his role 
announcer new literary period. Our America 
spoke the leaven European thought and 
culture work New York City. “New York,” 
said, “lies between invading Europe and America. 
frontier city. And self-conscious one.” Frank grew 
New York family which German and 
French were spoken. Between high school and 
lege spent year Swiss school. Yale 
wrote book The Spirit Modern French Letters 
which Yale University Press was willing publish 
after revision—but the young author never completed 
the revision. After college Frank lived for while 
France and met some the young French writers. 
Thus the time alighted Greenwich Village 
1913 Frank was Europeanized American who 
had rejected the expatriate’s way and was acting 
program sink his roots deeper America. 

preparation for career the arts was 
not exceptional his generation. More than any 
generation since the Twenties, his coevals were 
least bilingual; they studied Europe, knew 
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ropean literature and the life the capitals 
Europe. Van Wyck Brooks, for instance, had spent 
year his boyhood Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. After college had practised journalist 
England for year and half and had had his 
first book published there. 1913 had returned 
England and had written America’s Coming 
Age before the war forced his passage back New 
York. Even the most native our poets, Robert 
Frost, went abroad; lived England nearly three 
years, and was there his first book was published 
and the first “shock recognition” his poetry 
happened. And the leaven Europe could seen 
work The Seven Arts magazine, which Waldo 
Frank was associate editor while Robert Frost served 
the advisory board, did Van Wyck Brooks for 
several months. 

The Seven Arts! There lay the reading table 
the college library November afternoon 
1916, unannounced, never before heard of, its simple, 
tasteful cover Rollo Peters quietly displaying the 
title salutatory essay, “America and the Arts,” 
Romain Rolland. how many young men and wom- 
en, wonder, did the first sight this magazine 
give the thrill discovery, the thrill knowing 
once that here was new vein gold the spirit, 
lode for the pioneers new age search? 


Herald the Twenties 


tribute Waldo Frank, avant-courier for new values 


have experienced the emotion discovery number 
times life intellectual and artistic adven- 
ture, but never more keenly, more expansively, than 
when first turned the pages Vol. No. 
The Seven Arts, subtitled “An Expression Artists 
for the Community.” 

Some were prepared for the appearance the new 
magazine, for letter from the editor had been mailed 
the summer 1916 prospective contributors, 
informing them that “it our faith and the faith 
many that are living the first days renas- 
cent period, time which means for America the 
coming that national self-consciousness which 
the beginning greatness. all such epochs the arts 
cease private matters; they become not only 
the expression the national life but means its 
enhancement. Our arts show signs this change. 
the aim The Seven Arts become channel 
for the flow these new tendencies: expression 
our American arts which shall fundamentally 
expression our American life.” 

How good The Seven Arts was easily shown. All 
one has do, now that the interim judgment 
time has been made, forty-three years after its demise, 
look through the file its single year pub- 
lication and select the contents for Seven Arts Reader 
that would interest the reader today because du- 
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rable merit historical value biographical worth. 
Two pieces alone would make The Seven Arts Reader 
sought for today: one-act play, Way Out,” 
Robert Frost, and short story, “Tomorrow,” 
Eugene Way Out” the only one 
the three plays has written that Frost has permitted 
published and then only very limited 
edition. The story laid dive near South 
Street, Tommie the and preliminary sketch 
the characters Jimmie the the milieu 
The Iceman Cometh. has never been republished. 

the verse section the Seven Arts Reader one 
would put “The Bonfire” Robert Frost, “Grass” 
Carl Sandburg, “The Broncho That Would Not 
Broken Dancing” Vachel Lindsay, “Guns 
Keys: And the Great Gate Swings” Amy Lowell, 
“The Headland” Arthur Davison Ficke, and verse 
Louis Untermeyer, Jean Starr Untermeyer, Alfred 
Kreymborg, and three undergraduate poets: Ste- 
phen Vincent Benet, Babette Deutsch, and Robert 
Silliman Hillyer. 

the story section the most interesting American 
selections—the magazine published fiction the 
English writers, Lawrence and Beresford 
—would “Queer,” “Mother,” and other stories 
Sherwood Anderson that subsequently appeared 
Winesburg, Ohio; and several stories Waldo Frank, 
such “Rudd,” which later appeared City Block 
and “Bread-Crumbs,” which was dropped from the 
City Block cycle. these would certainly added 
“The Song Ariel” then very young writer, 
Behrman. 

(But least half the fiction published The 
Seven Arts and most the one-act plays would not 
make the grade our Reader. exception would 
one-act play, “The Dream,” Theodore Dreiser, 
because the massiveness Dreiser’s achievement 
lends interest even his minor efforts. 

The strongest section the Reader would the 
essays. This would include “Life, Art and America” 
Theodore Dreiser, “The Dreiser Bugaboo” 
Mencken, “Twilight the Acrobat” and “Albert 
Ryder” Marsden Hartley, “Aesthetic Form” and 
Willard Huntington Wright, “Mean- 
ings” and “American Optimism” by, Leo Stein, and 
“In Time National Hesitation” and “H. Wells, 
Theological Assembler” John Dewey. These all 
have durable interest, and them might added 
article “Young Spain,” because its author, John 
Dos Passos, not “dated,” although the article is. 


There remain three groups essays that would confer 
distinction upon the Seven Arts Reader. 

One group—and they along with “This Unpopular 
War” John Reed, were responsible for the 
tion the subsidizer The Seven Arts—consists 
the anti-war essays Randolph Bourne: “The War 
and the Intellectuals,” War Diary,” “Below the 
Battle,” “The Collapse American Strategy,” “The 
Twilight Idols,” and other stinging, impassioned 
attacks the pragmatic justifications American 
entrance into World War 

second group was Waldo Frank. “Emerging 
Greatness” announced the significance Sherwood 
Anderson; “Concerning Little Theatre” was 
attack the Washington Square Players; “Vicarious 
Fiction” exposed the shallowness the British novel 
the hands Bennett and Wells; Prophet 
France” was about Jules Romains. But all these essays 
were filled with the “faith. that are living 
the first days renascent period.” 

Finally, there were the essays Van Wyck Brooks: 
“Enterprise,” “The Splinter Ice,” “Young America,” 
“Our Awakeners,” “Our Critics,” and “The Culture 
Industrialism.” the new generation was entering 
upon its tasks with heightened consciousness the 
American past and intensified awareness goals, 
was considerable part due these essays, and 
Brooks’s book which had preceded them: America’s 
Coming Age (1915). 

course, the Seven Arts Reader should have 
introduction tell the inside story this short-lived 
but remarkably influential magazine, but that 
troduction should not James Oppenheim’s “The 
Story the Seven Arts” (American Mercury, June 
1930). “Looking back it,” Oppenheim wrote, 
believe ‘culturally’ there with colleagues.” 
The writer our hypothetical introduction should 
Waldo Frank, for “Waldo Frank,” said Van 
Brooks, who was intimately connected with the 
magazine, “was the real creator The Seven 
Everything have heard about the conduct that 
publication bears out Brooks’s assertion, although 
Oppenheim says that was called editorial tyrant 
the second six months the magazine’s existence. 

Such introduction would tell, Oppenheim did 
not, how pioneer psychoanalyst the Jungian 
persuasion, Dr. Beatrice Hinkle, suggested 
wealthy patient, Mrs. Rankine, that she sub 
sidize venture the arts, and how Dr. Hinkle 
brought Mrs. Rankine together with another patient, 
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the novelist and poet, James Oppenheim, and 
agreement resulted whereby Oppenheim was edit 
the respectable salary $5,000 year unnamed 
magazine financed Mrs. Rankine. this 
Dr. Hinkle set precedent for other psychoanalysts, 
notably for Park Avenue practitioner the late 
who brought together millionaire patient and 
editor-patient for the founding newspaper. 

Perhaps our phantom introduction our phantom 
Reader would indicate how much behind-the-throne 
power was exerted Dr. Hinkle. Oppenheim, whose 
wife had recently divorced him, moved into Dr. 
Hinkle’s house, what relationship has never been 
clearly determined, but was suspected his col- 
leagues that sometimes submitted manuscripts 
her. Arthur Reis, manufacturer and art patron, 
who was undergoing analysis with Dr. Hinkle, 
was made secretary the Seven Arts Publishing 
Company, and then there was the appearance the 
advisory board Kahlil Gibran—“I never discovered 
how why,” said Louis Untermeyer, who was also 
the advisory board. Kahlil Gibran was regularly 
published The Seven Arts because his painting and 
“mystical” prose were highly regarded Dr. Hinkle. 
fact, essay “The Art Kahlil Gibran” was 
contributed The Seven Arts still another analy- 
sand Dr. Hinkle’s. 

must not give the impression that the back-stage 
power Hinkle over the editorial direction was 
great. was very slight, and Editor Oppenheim 
contented himself with writing rhetorical editorials 
and inserting chunks his hortatory poetry written 
loose free-verse style. Some the Seven Arts 
writers turned out geese, chief among them 
James Oppenheim. had written volume verse, 
Songs for the New Age, which Louis Untermeyer 
characterized “psalms rather than songs” and added 
that “they were fragments David, Isaiah, and 
the Book Job terms the Twentieth Century: 
they were the Bible retranslated Walt Whitman 
collaboration with Dr. Freud.” Only was the 
uninspired Bible, bad Whitman and simplified Freud; 
and Paul Rosenfeld, who gave the coup 
Oppenheim’s reputation some years later, was more 
accurate when described Oppenheim Men Seen 
kind exalted, dithyrambic Felix Adler: 
exhorter and not artist.” 

With Oppenheim content with writing editorials, 
the associate editor Waldo Frank was free mould 
the magazine into what thought ought be, and 


there doubt that dreamed that The Seven 
Arts could and would America what the Nou- 
velle Revue Francaise, founded 1909, had succeeded 
doing France. Frank had personal acquaint- 
ance with the publishing house and theatre affiliated 
with the Nouvelle Revue and felt that they 
expressed group that had organically (his emphasis) 
come into being. noted that the contributors 
the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise were the new genera- 
tion French letters. Now, could not something like 
this happen America? 

Van Wyck Brooks has told Frank’s aspiration 
for The Seven Arts. “Now, our new magazine,” 
says Days the Phoenix, “Waldo ‘yearned 
join the ranks army’ that, said, was ‘not 
yet existence’; and was looking for criticism 
that would draw the battleline and release the young 
‘into the joy consecrated and Waldo 
regretted that had ‘groups’ such had 
known France, the circle the Vieux Colom- 
bier theatre, for example.” 

Frank came very near realizing his aspiration. 
glance back the contributors our phantom Seven 
Arts Reader, with the addition other Seven Arts 
writers such Carl Van Vechten, Kenneth Macgowan, 
Hendrik Van Loon, Witter Bynner and Lee Simonson, 
will reveal that many the new generation Ameri- 
can letters had found common front—with certain 
conspicuous exceptions (Willa Cather, Eliot, 
Ezra Pound, Marianne Moore, for instance). The 
advisory board was filled out with Edna Kenton, 
David Mannes, and Robert Edmond Jones. After 
few months Van Wyck Brooks was moved from 
the advisory board the working editorial staff, 
becoming associate editor but not sharing 
the managerial function which Frank continued 
exercise. 

“Whitman, who made one feel home every 
corner the United States, was the tutelary genius 
the paper,” Van Wyck Brooks has remembered, 
and the magazine had besides inspiring genius 
Alfred Stieglitz. the first number Peter Minuit 
(Paul Rosenfeld) contributed informal piece about 
“291 Fifth Avenue” which observed that “the 
painting and the sculpture and the photography 
shown there are but the means. For the heart 
Alfred Stieglitz the desire procure America what 
she most needs—self-consciousness.” 

Suppose that The Seven Arts had flourished and 
survived until the end the Twenties. Suppose, that 
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is, that The Seven Arts had succeeded taking 
position America for fifteen years analogous 
that actually taken the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise 
France. Suppose that The Seven Arts with its 
national aspiration and emphasis had not been re- 
placed The Dial with its cosmopolitan spirit and 
international gallery contributors but had con- 
tinued the leading review the New Genera- 
tion. Would the literary history the Twenties have 
been different? Undoubtedly the Whitman-Stieglitz 
tendency would have been strengthened; Waldo Frank, 
the chief critical voice that tendency, would have 
consolidated the leadership temporarily won with 
Our America; there would have been difference, 
course. But only, seems me, reputations, 
not production works literature. The stream 
would have been much the same but critical esteem 
for some the components would have been modified 
upward downward. But this the idlest idle 
speculations, introduced only refresh our perspec- 
tive The Seven Arts, 1916-17. 

The inescapable truth that The Seven Arts could 
not possibly have survived after its first year. Six 
months after the birth, America entered 
World War and the editors and leading contri- 
butors could not evade speaking their minds about 
the crisis their generation and their nation. They 
could not and they would not silent the war. 
Their utterances were critical, pacifistic, antiwar, but 
never unpatriotic. issue The Seven Arts was 
censored and barred from the mails. indictment 
for conspiracy obstruct for sedition 
was ever brought. But least two contributors, Ran- 
dolph Bourne and Hendrik Van Loon, were shadowed 
the police, and Bourne lost trunk manuscripts, 
never recovered, which was probably confiscated 
government agents. 

The vulnerability The Seven Arts lay the donor, 
Mrs. Rankine, whose relatives owned big food 
industry. She said have regarded the editorial 
position her magazine “pro-German” and 
have been offended the burning antiwar essays 
Randolph Bourne, and especially offended John 
Reed’s “This Unpopular War.” “It was [Bourne’s] 
writing largely,” says Van Wyck Brooks Days 
the Phoenix, “that killed The Seven Arts, for the donor 
could not accept this anti-war position, nor,” adds 
Brooks, “could for seemed that oppose 
the war was scarcely less futile than opposing 
earthquake. Besides, was not Pan-Germanism ter- 


rible menace?” Mrs. Rankine, who was admirer 
the war president, Woodrow Wilson, was unwilling 
continue her subsidy unless the editors relinquished 
some their freedom. Van Wyck Brooks has cop. 
fessed that could not see why magazine that 
served the arts should throw away its life for any 
such reason [antiwar propaganda]” but Frank, who 
had registered for the draft conscientious objec. 
tor, and Oppenheim felt strongly about 
freedom and would accept curtailment. 

Thus the offices The Seven Arts the fine 
town house the southwest corner Madison 
Avenue and Thirty-first Street (now the quarters 
the Blackwood Club) came anxiety and the gloom 
war and the threat suspension, and under the 
strain came dissension among the editors efforts 
were made raise capital. appeal went rich 
Amy Lowell, and she said she would help support 
the magazine the editors would pledge themselves 
abandon criticism the Wilson administration and 


forego discussion the war. This was, course, 


unacceptable Oppenheim and Frank; Brooks re- 
tired his office and shut the door while the argu- 
ment was waged. Other possible backers—Scofield 
Thayer has been mentioned among 
editorial reorganization which the titular head, 
Oppenheim, should take place equality with the 
other editors. This Oppenheim would not consent to. 
fact, remembered it, “Frank actually offered 
make his assistant editor!” According Frank, 
Oppenheim had the legal power kill the magazine, 
and killed it, and this pre-Twenties attempt 
promote “the idea literary community,” 
Brooks’s phrase, came end with the twelfth issue. 
had achieved circulation five thousand, very 
good for the time, and larger, will noted, than 
our literary quarterly reviews achieve today. found 
the audience that would grow and support the younger 
publishing houses the Twenties, firms like Boni 
and Liveright and Alfred Knopf and 
Huebsch, which were already existence when The 
Seven Arts was started and which would the 
Twenties publish best-selling works Dreiser and 
Sherwood Anderson and Van Vechten. 

another respect Waldo Frank was 
courier the Twenties. His early fiction struck 
new note. 1915, the Smart Set, edited Mencken 
and George Jean Nathan, who were then the paceset- 
ters discovering new talent fiction, published two 
novelettes Frank, but was not until 1917, while 


The Seven Arts was full course, that Frank’s novel, 
The Unwelcome Man, came out. This novel had been 
written 1914-15, but fourteen publishers rejected .it, 
and the time the fifteenth had brought forth, 
the author had grown remarkably beyond the im- 
maturity his novel. The Unwelcome Man pretty 
poor novel, but was all the same harbinger 
the nineteen-twenties, and such should briefly 
examined. 

one the forerunners new style, new 
note, fiction,” was the prompt report Clarence 
Day, Jr. Day called history Quincy 
Unconsciousness and how directs him,” and psy- 
choanalysis was indeed one the components the 
new note. True, Frank did not make much use 
psychoanalysis, yet was evident that the novelist 
had read Freud and Jung and that his view his 
characters had been affected their teachings. Pos- 
sibly The Unwelcome Man could described the 
first psychoanalytic novel our literature. 

More justly, though, could called one the 
earliest American novels social criticism, for its 
criticism the American small town, New York, 
college and business life, and even the American 
landscape was more prominent than the attack the 
psychology the family “the ties family were 
ties least effort, glutton ties, carnal ties”). 
critic Main Street, Frank was three years ahead 
Sinclair Lewis. 

Finally, there was serious quality about The Un- 
welcome Man that seemed new, quality that Van 
Wyck Brooks felt was “Russian.” The book made him 
think Goncharov’s Oblomov, and declared that 
“Mr. Frank’s Quincy Burt sort American Oblo- 
mov, character which quite typical his own 
time and place, but which all the terms are seen, 
were, reverse. For America simply Russia 
turned inside out.” Brooks went observe that 
“Russia, without her novelists, might have become 
conscious the vacuity her life; but was the 
novelists nevertheless that made her actively con- 
scious it, conscious enough seek values and 
create them. The Unwelcome Man belongs the 
small group American novels that promise play 
the same part our life.” 

How hungry were then for fiction that would 
portray, reveal and criticize American life! starved 
were that could dismiss the tedious faults 
The Unwelcome book isn’t faultless,” Day 
remarked, and Brooks summed being “rather 


extremely interesting than successful [work 
could declare with Brooks that “the 
vitality Mr. Frank’s conception shown the 
fact that provides concrete touchstone for most 
the problems our contemporary civilization.” 
But reread The Man today, after 
satiety from several decades social criticism, 
overcome those tedious faults which gen- 
erously dismissed 1917. 

Frank may have been striking new note his 
content, but form and style his novel was Victorian. 
This was especially true the telling which was from 
the “limited omniscient point view” and indulged 
the privilege the Victorian novelist walk 
stage and comment action, characters, and theme. 
The great technical advance the contemporary 
novel has been the achievement spontaneity; the 
“author writes himself out the story” and his novel 
seems self-propelled. But Frank repeatedly relaxes 
the tension between subject and form editorializing, 
moralizing, and, above all, wiseacring, thereby drag- 
ging out his story and loosening the reader’s “spell.” 

Even worse than the wiseacring interruptions (“The 
woman who can feel decoration her hair 
miserable,” etc.) was the often expressed 
pity for his chief character, Quincy Burt. Frank has 
told what intended Quincy Burt be: com- 
mon child, seed that rots the 
ground and does not rise. Brooks, have seen, 
thought that Frank had created American Oblo- 
mov, symbol, embodiment the ineffective side 
the American character. While William Bittner 
The Novels Waldo Frank says that Frank ob- 
viously the chief character The Unwelcome Man 
but quickly adds that the story Quincy Burt none 
these, not the author’s, not symbolic American’s, 
not American everyman’s; Quincy not any 
these because Quincy Burt not created character. 
totally uninteresting character, without the 
spark fictive life, without appearance actual- 
ity. When discuss him, discuss character 
that asserted exist but not manifesting vitality. 

There’s not much story-interest the narrative 
The Unwelcome Man. Quincy Burt the eighth child 
and birth unwelcome. grows up, Quincy 
looks for love from his father, his mother, his older 
brother, his sisters—but never receives it, perhaps 
should say never recognizes any welcoming 
love from them. Later his sister Adelaide says 
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Sarah the mother, “We didn’t love him right.” The 
Burts. become rich and move the upper West Side 
New York, but life gets bitter for Quincy. feels 
one rebuff exclusion after another from his older 
brother, and from the whole family circle. college 
professor and his wife, but the wife seduces him for 
one night, and the crisis induced this breaks 
Quincy. leaves college the end his junior year 
and enters New York business life. Here gradually 
gives his nonconformist impulses and finally joins 
the herd. last welcomed. 

The curious thing that Quincy has personality 
whatever. learn very little about him school. 
once asserted that good mathematics 
and literature, but there inkling his life 
seems never have had any friends 
school among other children. His family exists 
social vacuum. Moreover, his sex life almost 
blank but this doubt owing the 
awareness the active unofficial censors the day. 
Nor learn much about Quincy college. 
writes little but are not admitted his intel- 
lectual life. Some athletic ability attributed him 
but not for moment can believe that; the 
author obviously with college athletics 
and makes Quincy cut ludicrous figure going 
out for apparently coachless track team the 
wrong season and proceed without any previous 
training beat the sprinters. 

Quincy given two “mystical” experiences. The 
first reaches climax bathos, with the ever-intrusive 
author saying from the wings: “And there gods 
who cease times their celestial indifference when 
the gleam real heroism smarts their dull eyes 
from earth, they were now watching Quincy.” The 
second, experience Brooklyn Bridge—that bridge 
that was mystically celebrated Frank’s friend, 
Hart Crane—is the best showing Quincy makes. Here, 
momentarily, feels “welcome the spirit.” Here 
feels sense oneness, sense harmony. 

But for the rest, Quincy all essence and per- 
sonality, and his essence childish and does not 
grow. not feel that Quincy talented 
exceptionally sensitive superior being; 
not feel that lovable that does anything 


secure welcome from the world. Quincy passive 


and undeveloped. is, however, quite sure that 
deserving love, inclusion, recognition without 
working for them. never feels that the world owes 


him living—perhaps because his family 
but has dominating kindred feeling: the chief 
feature his psychology takes the form feeling 
that the world owes him recognition his 
His essence then sort “messiah complex” byt 
without the messianic will carry out the 
family scene after scene Quincy gives the impression 
merely sitting there, saying his looks “Love mel 
love me!” and being crushed the absorption 
his parents and the older children affairs which 
not old enough join. 

Quincy, blunt about it, what blunt people 
call “little tin Jesus.” His chief feature demands 
recognition and welcome exceptional human 
messiah complex”—but uninteresting 
because does not grow; his essence does not 
develop. 

can now see clearly that The Unwelcome Man, 
harbinger though was the fiction the Twenties, 
was nevertheless transitional novel. Its theme 
failure—the seed that rotted the sour soil 
dustrial America—was succeeded even before 
the Twenties began the theme escape and 
search—the man who one day walks out his office 
disgust and takes the open road find himself. 
Not Frank but Sherwood Anderson would the 
first compose fiction characteristic Twenties 
theme. 

style, too, The Unwelcome Man was less 
than the major style the Twenties. What was 
come was sense-based style marvellously conform- 
ing the physical world that gave powerful illusion 
actuality. Frank’s style tended metaphorical, 
emotional, and turgid. Although wrote within the 
realistic convention, his style never firmly touched 
the physical world, and impossible actions were 
described, when, for example, twig tears the 
hard leather shoe Quincy and makes gash 
tween the toes that thickly mats his stocking with 
blood. Worse, the style sometimes swelled into pas- 

The Unwelcome Man, written, noted again, 
1914-15, was the last work Frank’s apprentice 
ship letters. Thereafter matured with great 
rapidity and intensity. But Frank thought The 
welcome Man better than prentice work, for 
mitted its re-issuance 1923. said then that 
the expression the years which was com 
ceived and written,” which why the date its 
composition has been stressed. “The author,” Frank 
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went on, “has long since been absorbed widen- 
ing organism. Absorption, one form another, 
the true term for death. The author this 
therefore dead.” The novel, too, was dead the 
estimation the public, for extremely few copies 
the new edition were demanded. 

The story how Waldo Frank came write Our 
America interesting illustration the valuable 
offshoot that may come out wartime cultural ex- 
changes between allies. The French High Commission 
recalled actors from the front and sent the 
Vieux Colombier New York cultural means 
strengthening American love for France. The Nou- 
velle Revue publishing house then com- 
missioned Frank write long essay, “The Art 
the Vieux Colombier,” which published New 
York late 1918. This was followed overture 
Frank from Gaston Gallimard, Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise, and Jacques Copeau, the Vieux Colom- 
bier, write book about Young America for the 
French public. Frank said that would write for 
his country and his country, and Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise readily agreed. thereupon wrote the 
book top speed the early months 1919, revised 
April and May, and aroused the enthusiasm 
his adventurous New York publisher, Horace Live- 
right, who put speed production, and released 
the book November, about nine months after 
Frank had penned the first words. 

The book dazzled immediate generation. 
were then two three years out college and 
more recently out military service. had taken 
course American literature; only courses 
English literature were given departments 
English, which were generally colonial spirit. 
felt obstructed puritanism expression our 
vision and interpretation life. Puritanism the 
guise Comstockery was rampant force and had 
suppressed The “Genius” 
Nice-Nellyish grounds. Prohibition—which was overt, 
crusading puritanism—loomed before us. were 
“sort had read New Worlds for 
Old and suppose that many could de- 
scribed Wellsian socialists, which meant 
that serious students Marx. had 
also read Freud’s Interpretation Dreams and were 
very hopeful for the advance psychology. 

were distinctly young hopefuls, and estheticism 
and the precious had some appeal. had started 
read Oscar Wilde college, and read book 


after book James Huneker, introducing the 
musicians, painters, writers and philosophers con- 
temporary Europe. Favorite books were Romain Rol- 
land’s Jean Christophe, Samuel Way All 
Flesh, and George Moore’s Confessions Young 
Man. 


had grasp our national letters. Mark 
Twain? thought him buffoon who amused 
our parents against whom were rebelling. Melville 
was limbo. had begun read Whitman and 
went the one-act plays the Provincetown 
Players staged. Some had come across Randolph 
Bourne’s Youth and Life with its incitement 
radical life. were readers The Little Review, 
the fortnightly Dial lately come New York from 
Chicago, the Nation, and the New Republic. 
were reading The Liberator, replacement for that 
war casualty, The Masses, and were buying Pear- 
every month read Frank Harris. 


were newcomers Greenwich Village and 
acted small roles fly-by-night little theatres like 
Duncan Macdougall’s Barn Theatre. wrote short 
stories, precious “prose poems,” and vers libre the 
little magazines, contributed brief reviews the Dial 
and New Republic, and began think about the 
novels and plays would write. 


short, were very plastic generation. 
were ready for eloquence the promise and the 
dream America. Waldo Frank came swiftly 
proclaim promise and dream, and his was the voice 
that spoke thrillingly conception America 
created the young writers and artists. 


discovered for that “the soul Mark Twain 
was great.” made resolve then and there 
read Huckleberry Finn when said that this book 
“the voice American chaos, the voice 
precultural epoch. Huckleberry Finn the Ameri- 
can epic hero. One rises from the book, lost 
the beat great rhythmic flow: the unceasing 
elemental march vast life, cutting continent, 
feeding its soil.” Nor were downcast the harsh 
judgment the American soul that followed. “And 
upon the heaving surface this Flood, human 
child: ignorant, joyous and courageous. The American 
soul like midge upon the tide world.” would 
make use this masterpiece the conception 
America created, for which Our America was 
the manifesto. 


Our wealth Lincoln was revealed new light. 
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His transfiguration, Frank told us, was miracle. 
“Abraham Lincoln prophesies the break from the 
materialistic culture pioneer America: personifies 
the emergence from poetic and religious ex- 
perience based the reality American life—and 
terms simple that they have become the ex- 
perience all. This our true wealth Lincoln. 
What lives Lincoln the miracle his achieve- 
ment spiritual values from the crude life about 
him.” 

Another “hidden treasure” was Thoreau, “the great 
ingénu our land. like cold, clear water against 
our fever.” Walden, Frank declared, was “America’s 
first great prose” and “the first conscious the 
Puritan world.” 

Whitman, course, was the great cache treasure. 
“For the song Whitman’s vision was the orchestra 
life.” Democratic Vistas was our greatest book 
social criticism just clearly Leaves Grass was 
our greatest poem. 

Finally, among the hidden treasure was great 
American painter, Albert Ryder, who had died 
recently 1917. All these gave inspiring 
past, and, moreover, usable past which Van Wyck 
Brooks had been desiderating for the new American 
literature. 

Our America had powerful negative argument 
about our culture, and the young people who read 
the work applauded it. “Cultural America 1900,” 
the argument began, “was untracked wilderness 
but dimly blazed the heroic Whitman.” 

America, Frank told and later told the French 
when Nétre Amérique appeared and the English when 
Hugh Walpole introduced the English edition, the 
Land the Pioneer. The pioneer, pointed out, had 
had repress whole departments his psychic life, 
inhibit categories desire, and lop off reaches 
consciousness. Frank said very well: “He [the 
the infinite detail his existence. Experience was 
the foe the pioneer.” And utilitarian conviction 
fastened religion and the universities. Our native 
philosophy was pragmatism. “it emerged from its 
panoply liberal phrase mere extension the 
old pioneering mood. The legs the pioneer had 
simply become the brains the philosopher.” Ameri- 
can optimism was heritage from the pioneer. (“The 
pioneer must hope. Else, how can press 

Dovetailed with this analysis the pioneer was 
analysis the puritan. Bourne and others had 


written the puritan’s will-to-power. Frank noted 
that “the Puritan had begun desiring power 
England. This desire had turned him deviously 
austere ways. had soon learned the sweets 
austerity. Now became aware the power over 
himself, over others, over physical conditions which 
the austere life brought with it. virgin and hostile 
continent demanded whatever energy could bring 
bear upon it. frugal, self-denying life released 
that energy far better than could another.” 

Therefore: “Pioneer and Puritan met basis 
psychological and temperamental unity. They merged 
and became one. The Puritan’s nature fitted him 
superbly pioneer. The pioneer existence made 
permanent the Puritan’s nature.” 

Most all, was remarked that “the 
movement was simply chapter the long history 
religious decadence.” 

Under Frank’s hands the pioneer-puritan thesis be- 
came comprehensive. devoted whole chapter 
the Jew America which maintained that “the 
Jew simply was caught the continental 
Puritan already.” The Society for Ethical Culture 
stigmatized poor substitute for the synagogue; 
offered completely commercialized religion.” 

Then there were the “buried cultures.” “The Indian 
dying and doomed.” the Southwest “the 
Mexican already lost the spell the tin-can and 
the lithograph.” Indeed, the old puritanism had itself 
become buried culture, and the Rev. Billy Sunday 
was its strident voice. climactic statement, Frank 
declared that “American Industrialism the new 
Puritanism, the true Puritanism our day.” 

The denunciation America continued. “Chicago 
the dream the industrial god. Chaos incarnate.” 
“New England tragedy ambition.” The 
nunciation grew shrill but the early readers were too 
sympathetic object the tone. “America the 
extraverted land. New York its climax. Here the out- 
side world has taken itself soul—a towering, 
childish soul: and the millions human sources are 
sucked void.” 

America’s big-circulation magazine? mere 
out carrier for advertisers.” “The whole country has 
been debased lowest common denominator 
American universities? “Incubators 
reaction.” The Broadway theatre? Terrible. American 
politics? “Bryan was voice without mind. Speak 
ing 1896, Karl Marx had never lived.” 
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One hears the socialist accent occasional 
sentence Our America, and fact the book was 
written from consciously held socialist point 
Frank, true, never speaks Their 
America—the America the Founding Fathers, the 
pioneers, the puritans, the industrialists—but Their 
America implied throughout contrast Our 
America, the America cultural radicals and social 
radicals, “the men who listen Stieglitz, and have 
not quite joined him their mind with the example 
Bill Haywood” and “the readers socialistic 
pamphlets [who] have not heard For Frank, 
Charles Beard’s Economic Interpretation the 
Constitution had discredited the Founding Fathers. 
They belonged Their America, whereas Our 
America began with Thoreau, Lincoln, and Whitman. 
Their America was enveloped “the whole set 
myths required democracy which five per 
cent the people owned sixty-five per cent the 
world they lived in.” 

How innocent was this socialist point view, but 
its innocence was not become apparent until twelve 
years later, the very end the Twenties. Frank 
was too near World War see that the western 
world had passed that crisis from the Machine 
Age the Power Age. The great shift the work- 
load from the backs men the backs machines 
had taken place accelerated tempo, and labor 
had assumed more and more catalytic role produc- 
tion. tremendous leap productive capacity had 
occurred. England few advanced economists 
were see early 1920 that the Power Age had 
been born and were lay the foundations the 
New Economics. But Frank—and could not have 
been expected otherwise—was innocent perception 
and knowledge all this, and wrote his book with 
unshaken confidence the Old Economics, socialist 
division. Maldistribution was the curse, and “fair” dis- 
tribution would the blessing. Frank’s mind was 
dominated the concepts the Age Scarcity and 
was unforeseeing the Age Plenty producible 
the new technology and power production. 

But Frank was innocent his economic views 
1919, his readers were equally and equally 
ignorant “the flaw the price system” discovery 
the New Economics leaders Great Britain. 
cheered Frank when implied that ownership 
capital was synonymous with control capital 
his statement about five per cent the people own- 
ing sixty-five per cent their world. didn’t know 


then that the assumption that ownership means con- 
trol the pathetic Marxist fallacy financial-credit 
society, and were fearfully slow all through 
the Twenties learn this. Frank himself was 
continue mired Marx the present day. 

What moved us, the young generation the 
Twenties, far more than the negative argument 
Our America was the portrayal Frank made the 
generation just preceding us, generation that had 
rejected the oid gods but not found new ones. This 
was generation the transition revolt, and Frank 
wrote brilliantly about its leading figures: Edgar Lee 
Masters, whose Spoon River Anthology had been 
sensation 1915, Theodore Dreiser, author then 
five novels, Sister Carrie, Jennie Gerhardt, The 
Financier, The Titan, and The “Genius,” and Henry 
Adams whose Education Henry Adams had been 
privately printed 1907 and posthumously published 
1918. 

The Education Henry Adams Frank said; 
“All this book thus cry for the new gods that 
Adams cannot see.” Masters, born 1868, and 
Dreiser, born 1871, regarded pair 
“brothers.” 

His immediate judgment Masters needs 
revision today. “The whole burden Masters’ song,” 
Frank said, referring Spoon River Anthology, “is 
the burial love and life beneath the crass deposits 
the American world.” Frank saw that “the An- 
thology not great poetry” and not con- 
tradictory the claim Masters’ early champion, 
John Cowper Powys, who had hailed Masters 
poet enduring depth and originality.” True, said 
Frank, Spoon River Anthology has wings and 
eyeless, “but great book, precisely because 
noble expression the winglessness and 
eyelessness him who wrote it: and the genera- 
tion whose voice is.” 

Frank’s description the ponderous, brooding 
Dreiser lumbered the literary scene has 
never been bettered. “Perhaps the most majestic 
monument this transition which America needed 
journey upward into birth the novels 
Theodore Dreiser,” which were listed above. “This 
great period American life—the period which now 
awakes the bankruptcy pioneering—Dreiser has 
forever expressed For this inner lack being, 
whose unconscious medium [Dreiser] is, the 
pioneer’s. This has fixed and made memorable.” 

Frank perceived that “the stuff novels 
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corresponds with amazing clearness the stuff 
our American life. unlit and undifferentiated.” 
Nevertheless, his novels had form. “His books have 
the crude form massiveness. His books move. 
But they move like herds. they have the rhythm 
inchoate, undifferentiated life.” 

Summing up, Frank found that “the sense Emp- 
tiness weighs upon Dreiser. still caught 
the past.” Dreiser and Masters were brothers that 
they “mark the transition revolt. They have denied 
the old gods. But shall not free the old, 
till have found the new.” 

And so, finale, Frank heralded the men who had 
found new gods serve, the men who represented 
the promise America, the men who were express- 
ing the dream Young America. One these thus 
heralded, Randolph chief humanist 
our wistful generation,” Frank called him—was already 
untimely dead the age thirty-two, but posthu- 
mous collections his writings continued the steeling 
influence had exerted the temper the new 
generation. Two others dropped out: Frederick Booth, 
who had written short stories for The Seven Arts, 
never delivered the manuscript book under con- 
tract; and Leo Ornstein, pianist and composer, retired 
New Hampshire and private creation. Also James 
Oppenheim, whom Frank called “the laureate our 
immediate, distraught world,” was verify the other 
statement Frank made and die “the exhorter, 
often the detriment the poet.” 

But what group revivers the national spirit 
Frank named: 

Van Wyck Brooks: “the scholar with creative vision 

creating consciousness American life.” 

Alfred Stieglitz: “For many, many sorts, was 
the preserver faith, the great life-giver.” 

Carl Sandburg: lover this crass world, and 
his love distiller its beauty.” 

Sherwood Anderson: pattern not alone [per- 
sonal] revolt, but the slow turning the American 
world.” 

Paul Rosenfeld: praised superior his pred- 
ecessor, the music critic, James Huneker. 

Amy Lowell: “The first true ‘man letters’ Our 
America turns out woman.” 

The last judgment suspect its humor. 
Nevertheless promoter new movements, Miss 
Lowell deserved inclusion the group. was, 
course, not literary group the French sense. Its 
members were separated geography. might 


have become organic group such Frank dreamed 
the members had all lived single literary 
capital, for these six and Frank and Bourne 
great deal common aspiration for 
revival America. 

Too individualistic for any group were Robert 
and Mencken. Frank saw that Sandburg and 
Anderson were “more conscious prophets” but 
the more perfect artist.” Mencken described 
sort capering Saint George come slay the 
Puritan dragon.” 

Others the advancing company the Men 
the Decade whom Frank hailed were the causerie 
Philip Littell, the reviewer Francis Hackett, 
the reviewer Clarence Day, Jr., and the scene designer 
Robert Edmond Jones. Lastly, Frank heralded Charles 
Chaplin “our most significant and most authentic 
dramatic figure. Chaplin our sweetest playboy, 
our classic clown, sprite our buried loves.” Was 
this the first praise Chaplin come from 
intellectual? suppose not, but was the first this 
once-young reader Our America had encountered. 

seemed him that this inspiring book bore out 
the motto from Walt Whitman that preceded its text: 
say that the real and permanent grandeur These 
States must their Religion.” And marked the 
margin for its profundity the dictum that “the one 
true test values the world the hierarchy 
Consciousness.” That gave the work deep critical 
foundation and saved from being rapidly written 
piece journalism acquaint the foreigner with 
new currents American life. The last paragraph 
the work was summons the fulfilment 
Our America: 

“We must begin generate within ourselves the 
energy which love life. For that energy, what 
ever form the mind consign it, religious. Its act 
creation. And dying world, creation revolution.” 


Fit words for the prologue the great year 
1920! 


Gorham Munson, Hotel Wellington, Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, contributed critical article 
fall issue Forum 1960. has recently joined 
the staff the Madison, New Jersey, branch 
Fairleigh Dickinson University and work 
biography Robert Frost. 
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WHO WROTE THE 


BIXBY LETTER: 


THE LETTER MRS. BIXBY, Nov. 21, 1864 
Dear Madam: 

have been shown the files the War Depart- 
ment statement the Adjutant-General Mas- 
sachusetts that you are the mother five sons who 
have died gloriously the field battle. feel how 
weak and fruitless must any words mine which 
should attempt beguile you from the grief 
loss overwhelming. But cannot refrain from 
tendering you the consolation that may found 
the thanks the Republic they died save. 
pray that our heavenly Father may assuage the 
anguish your bereavement, and leave you only the 
cherished memory the loved and lost, and the 
solemn pride that must yours have laid costly 


sacrifice upon the altar freedom. 


All the possible evidence now in; all the witnesses 
are dead; the secret Lincoln papers the Library 
Congress, finally opened July, 1947, have 
revealed nothing new. The leading authorities are now 
agreed that Lincoln was the author the famous 
letter Mrs. Bixby. The case seems closed. 

Yet John Hay, too, was honorable man. Who 
believes that Secretary State Hay and the British 
statesman, John Morley, and the Columbia University 
President, Nicholas Murray Butler, conspired tell 
fantastic and useless lie? 

Their story that John Hay wrote the letter Mrs. 
Bixby. That’s what Hay told Morley Washington 
1904, and Morley told Butler London 1912, 
each asking secrecy until after his death. another 
oral chain the story went from Hay the critic 
Brownell and from him Rollo Ogden, then editor 
The New York Times. These five men were not 
idle gossipers nor were they all hostile Lincoln. 
They were responsible and famous through many 
years public life during which they told other 


wild tales. They were strong admirers Lincoln. 
The case for John Hay calls for re-hearing. 

Letters and articles The New York Times 
August, 1925, established for the first time the 
sequence events that led the writing the 
letter. The Adjutant General Massachusetts wrote 
the Governor about Mrs. Bixby; the Governor 
wrote the Inspector General the War Depart- 
ment, who referred the Adjutant General. 
After superficial and incorrect checking the facts, 
two colonels the Adjutant General’s office endorsed 
it, and sent the Assistant Secretary War, who 
approved and sent President Lincoln. could 
not have reached Lincoln before October 29, 1864, 
and probably didn’t arrive until early November. 
The answer dated November 21. 

November, 1864, was very busy month for 
Lincoln. the eighth re-elected for 
second term contest about which had been 
very doubtful. Returns came slowly; one telegram 
from Illinois said, “State gone 25,000,” but didn’t tell 
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which way. Twice Lincoln had send out general 
telegrams state governors asking for full election 
results which wanted use the message that 
was preparing give Congress early December. 
Requests poured in. Governor Curtin Pennsyl- 
vania wanted 5000 men exempted from the draft 
defend that state’s borders. General Ben Butler was 
making trouble for civilian authorities. Chief Justice 
Taney had died October and “before his poor old 
clay was cold,” the race for his seat began. Secretary 
State Seward was New York and had 
reached telegram; Secretary War Stanton was 
sick bed and had visited for consultation. 


The reliable secretary John Nicolay was out West 
most the month, working the election and 
reporting returns. Lincoln sent telegrams all direc- 
tions desperate attempt keep things moving. 
Telegraph the naval officer Mobile Bay hold the 
blockade! Telegraph good wishes the Sailors’ Fair 
Boston and give them ox! Telegraph results 
soldiers’ balloting supporter that 
state! Telegraph general and governor Kentucky 
not oust hostile voter! Telegraph General Rosen- 
crans not take revenge major accused 
murder! Meanwhile Sherman had fired Atlanta 
the fifteenth and started his-march. 


Hay’s diary records the President’s busy-ness. “The 
speeches the President the last two serenades 
(November and 10, after the election returns) are 
very highly spoken of. The first wrote after the 
fact. The second the President himself wrote late 
growing old enough not care much for the 
manner doing things.’” the seventeenth, Lincoin 
apologized Maryland delegation for not having 
prepared speech, “being too busy for that purpose.” 
(Earlier that year, had said speech, 
not accustomed the use the language eulogy; 
have never studied the art paying compliments 
women.” 


these circumstances seems likely that the 
busy President assigned the War re- 
quest for letter unknown widow his secre- 
tary, John Hay, for reply. Hay’s published diary 
significantly blank here. 

But early the the two secretaries, Nicolay 
and Hay, started writing their monumental life 
Lincoln. They wrote for about years; ran serially 
the Century magazine for five years; was pub- 


lished ten volumes. all these ten volumes there 
not one word about the letter Mrs. Bixby, 
although had been famous since the month its 
writing! 

There was, however, space for another letter that 
Lincoln wrote the same day, November 21, 1864 
letter man 104 years old who had voted for 
him Massachusetts. was nice letter, about 
hundred words long, but was not noteworthy and 
now generally forgotten. Yet Nicolay and Hay 
found room for and also room for ten-line reply 
from the old voter. Can all this attention aged John 
Phillips and his unimportant letters anything but 
discreet snub for Mrs. Bixby? The secretaries could 
not betray confidences and shame the man they loved, 
but they could leave hiatus filled future 
scholars. 

But 1894 they combined again publish the 
Complete Works Lincoln, and leave the Bixby 
letter out that would have been national scandal, 
There stands, along with the Phillips letter. may 
ironical that later editor this work (probably 
Gilder) added footnote the sincerity and 
purity expression the Bixby letter. 

Until John Nicolay’s death 1901, Hay had 
friend who shared this secret truth. After Nicolay was 
gone, there was only the unchallenged record the 
Bixby letter the Complete Works. Hay broke 
down and told John Morley and Brownell, men 
honor, unimpeachable their honesty, men whose 
testimony would believed. 

However, the letter itself mute testimony 
behalf Hay. its brief space 130 words there 
are three false notes. One “our heavenly Father.” 
Lincoln and his own father were not usually 
friendly terms. When learned that his father was 
dying, wrote that desire that neither father nor 
mother shall want any comfort,” but 
added, “Say him that could meet now 
doubtful whether would not more painful than 
pleasant.” 

true that Bullard, his Abraham Lincoln 
and the Widow Bixby, cites other uses “our 
heavenly Father,” but all are formal proclamations 
thanksgiving such Lincoln’s secretaries may 
have composed for him. Lincoln, God was not 
father but “the Almighty. our Maker. the Ruler’ 
Nations,” who had willed the war and would will 
the peace when sufficient punishment had been done. 

The second false note the letter the word 
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favorite word (apart from formal 
documents “Union”; the famous letter Horace 
Greeley there are seven Unions and synonyms. 
Sometimes, the Gettysburg address, uses 
“nation,” and other times used “country.” For 
hundreds Unions there are only two three Re- 
publics among writings attributed Lincoln. 

the other hand, “Republic” favorite word 
John Hay. 1863 wrote his mother, “All 
have stand firm and have faith the 
Republic.” his diary wrote, “What the Republic 
does right.” Vienna set down this sentiment, 
Republican till die. When get Heaven, 
can try monarchy perhaps.” cite only three 
many instances show that Hay thought this 
nation Republic, rather than Union. 

The third suspect item the Bixby letter the 
word “gloriously,” the phrase “five sons who have 
died gloriously the field battle.” This just 
the word young Hay would use. Life was glorious 
thing for him, living the White House the age 
twenty-two, endowed with influence that saved 
two fraternity brothers from execution, traveling 
Florida the middle the war test popular 
sentiment, going Missouri get secret information 
from general, cracking jokes with the Tycoon 
(Lincoln) over fried oysters, and laughing the 
President’s long bare legs under his night shirt when 
night messages roused him conferences. 

Hay’s diary full glorious events. “The 7th 
Regiment Band played gloriously the White House 
lawn.” 1862 there was “glorious news every 
wind.” “The news (of the battles Chattanooga and 
Missionary Ridge) glorious.” Grant’s despatches 
have “glorious significance.” the October, 1864, 
elections, “Indiana simply glorious.” 

Lincoln, nicknamed “the Ancient” Nicolay and 
Hay, was man without glory his dictionary 
his heart. cannot find the word “glorious” all, 
apart from this letter. got the same good news 
that Hay got; talked troops their way the 
front and troops going back their homes; 
encouraged wavering generals and praised victorious 
leaders—but never mentions glory except once 
deny it. 

When talks soldiers about them, has 
usual—certain words that repeats again and 
again. “Brave men,” says, “brave army. gallant 
soldiers. noble armies. honored and respected 
soldiers.” “Brave” his favorite word. 


seems like the lieutenant 
Farewell Arms, who said well-known passage} 
was always embarrassed the words sacred} 
glorious, and sacrifices. had heard them, some- 
times standing the rain almost out earshot, 
that only the shouted words came through, and had 
read them, proclamations that were slapped 
billposters over other proclamations. and had 
seen nothing sacred, and the things that were glorious 
had glory. 

Lincoln attacked President Polk 
for bringing the Mexican War. called Pol 
tell what spot the war started, whether 
Mexico the United States. “If cannot will 
that feels the blood this war, like the blood 
Abel, crying Heaven against him; that originally 
having some strong motive. involve the twd 
countries war, and trusting escape scrutiny 
fixing the public gaze upon the exceeding 
military glory—that attractive rainbow that arises 
showers blood—that serpent’s eye that charms 
destroy—he plunged into it.” Glory, the rainbow, 
showers blood, the eye the destroying serpent; 
was not part Lincoln’s vocabulary consolation. 

When secretary ghost-writer writes the 
name honored President, the record must stand 
for good ill the President’s name. 
boner, the President must accept the blame; 
phrase that goes around the world, the President 
must take the credit. John Hay knew this. did 
not openly claim credit for the letter; did not 
even boast his family. 

Yet the Complete Works proclaimed lie. 
shared the truth with Nicolay and then with two 
three old and honored acquaintances, made 
public only after his death perhaps after their 
deaths. But the set his mind betrayed the 
“Our heavenly Father,” “Republic,” “glorious” were 
his words. Lincoln, the Ancient, lived different 
world, Union states, ruled Almighty God, 
which men lived bravely and died gallantly but with- 
out glory. 
Beaver Avenue, State College, Pennsylvania) has 
recently retired professor American and 
parative literature the Pennsylvania State Univers 
sity. has contributed many articles leading 
critical and scholarly journals. 
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POOR PARALLELS DECREED 


Poor parallels, decreed 
That you shall discrete, 

That though running mates indeed, 
That you shall never meet. 


What compensation can there 
For such cruel smart? 

That though you'll never closer get 
never grow apart. 


For though your separated fate 
the stars above, 

Yet you are here demonstrate 
The logic pure love. 


Thus parallels have Tantalus’ grief 

Prescribed them Divinity 

keep their distance, not touch, 

Nor meet, but Infinity. 

UNICORN 

Rare creature milk-white skin 

White without and white within. 

Rare, said That’s not the word: 

Unique, nor ever herd. 

Unlike the beasts that the ark 
Went two and two into the dark 


Unknown our zoology 
Thou art without apology, 
Transcendent the Matterhorn, 
poets known Unicorn. 


mate and couple the dark, 


thee offer prayer and praise 
That these dry transistor days 
Thou keep’st alive the mysteries. 


James Baker Professor English the University Houston. 
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SYDNEY MENDEL 


The Descent into Solitude 


... existence real, certain, and incurable 


believe that “All shall well,” use expres- 
sion beloved St. Juliana Norwich, yet practice 
find that most men are curiously reluctant take 
optimistic view the nature things. Thus, al- 
though the Stoics propagated doctrine which they 
claimed would show men the way peace mind 
and happiness, they are generally represented 
advocates resigned suffering. Swift, for example, 
expressing typical attitude towards Stoicism when 
says, “The Stoical Scheme supplying our Wants, 
cutting off our Desires, like cutting off our Feet 
when want Shoes.” Sartre, too, manifestly brings 
message “deliverance and salvation” (as 
himself claims Being and Nothingness), but 
usually interpreted apostle gloom, despair, 
anguish, and forth. Sartre puts his finger the 
reason for this misrepresentation when observes 
that what really objected the writings the 
existentialists not their pessimism but the sternness 
their optimism. other words, because men lack 
the courage and energy free themselves from sorrow 
and suffering, they prefer believe that liberation 
impossible achievement. shall attempt prove 
that Sartre does show us, albeit glass darkly, the 
road Consciousness. 

the nature man the level Self-Con- 
sciousness! devote his energies the service 
his self ego, and the aim the self protect 


The terms Consciousness and Self-Consciousness are de- 
fined essay “Hamletian Man,” Arizona Quarterly 
1960). not think necessary repeat the 
efinitions here the meaning the terms will become 
apparent proceed. 


itself, esteem itself, and perpetuate itself. Now, 
order achieve these objectives, the self forced 
into dependence other people: protect itself 
requires the strength and skill others; esteem 
itself, Swedenborg has said, essential for 
see favorable reflection itself the eyes others; 
and its only hope perpetuating itself have 
these needs, man the level Self-Consciousness 
This enslavement the theme many Sartre’s 

plays. “The Respectful Prostitute,” for example, 
white man southern town the United States 
has shot negro. order clear him, his friends 
assert that two negroes were trying rape white 
woman, and that the murderer shot one them 
her defense. They persuade the woman, 
the respectful prostitute, confirm their story, but 
she refuses help frame the other negro. The 
white-haired Senator comes the scene and paints 
her heart-rending picture the grief and shame 
the white boy’s dear old mother. She touched, 
and says very charmingly: 

things stand, it’s too bad the nigger didn’t really 

rape me. would have meant much you, 

and would have been little trouble for me.2 
The Senator then gives such inspiring eulogy 
the murderer—“one hundred per-cent American. 
Harvard firm bulwark against the Communists, 
labor unions, and the she persuaded 
into signing the statement. Afterwards she repents, 


Quotations from “The Respectful Prostitute” and 
Exit” are taken from Exit Three Other Plays (New 
York: Vintage Books, 1960). 
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and when the negro appears her door she agrees 
hide him from the lynching party. She urges him 
fight, but replies, can’t shoot white folks,” 
and refuses. short while after, she herself tries 
shoot one the guilty whites who comes see her. 
She fails. says her: girl like you shoot 
man like me. Who are you? What you the 
world? you even know who your grandfather was? 
have right live.” And the play ends the 
woman, respectful prostitute, submits his em- 
braces. 

The negro, course, the type all oppressed 
people. His enslavement evident the fact that, 
shoot white folks”; that is, submits the ideology 
the dominant group. The prostitute, who also ends 
submitting, the type all us. (And how char- 
acteristic Sartre represent mankind general 
the symbol the respectful prostitute, that is, the 
prostitute who conformist! Because she vaguely 
aware the claims human decency, she refuses 
first bear false witness against the negro, but 
she flees from her human responsibility—“I hate 
trouble, don’t you instead 
making common cause with those who are oppressed, 
she yields the desire establish herself the eyes 
the people who really count, and ends up, un- 
easily, the arms the oppressor. 

“No Exit” have Sartre’s most powerful rep- 
resentation the suffering which results from our 
dependence other people, from our need see 
favorable reflection ourselves the eyes others. 
The action takes place Hell, and the three pro- 
tagonists, who are newly dead, are locked together 
room, where they act out curious variation 
upon the theme the eternal triangle. Estelle, who 
her life had betrayed her lover and made away 
with the child their love, now has “justify” her- 
self and distract herself winning the love Garcia. 
Garcia, who has been guilty shameful act 
cowardice, now feels impelled “justify” himself 
winning the respect the cynical Inez. And Inez, 
woman masculine intelligence, Lesbian who 
seeks escape her unbearable loneliness winning 
the love Estelle. Each refuses the respect, love 
pity that the others crave, and every attempt two 
them set mutual self-deluding and self- 
gratifying relationship shattered the third who 
ruthlessly holds before them the mirror which 
they see “such black and grained spots/As will not 


leave their tinct.” (There are, significantly, 
mirrors Hell; the protagonists are obliged see 
themselves through the eyes others—a situation 
shall have more say about later.) They wait, mean- 
while, for the punishments Hell start, but they 
finally realize that they are creating their own hells 
for each other; other words, they perceive that 
“Hell is—other people,” conclusion that expresses 
with forceful exactitude the dilemma man the 
level Self-Consciousness. 

The first task the hero Consciousness free 
himself from dependence other people, cut the 
umbilical cord which binds him the collective, and 
enter into the solitude his own depths. This 
process tends characterized feelings con- 
tempt and hatred towards other men. is, course, 
precisely because dependent other men that 
the hero hates them, and the function his hatred 
wrench him violently free from degrading de- 
pendence other people; once this has been accom- 
plished, the hatred evaporates. would like now 
turn briefly Shakespeare, since the generalizations 
just made find striking confirmation his tragedies; 
shall then return Sartre and show that they apply 
equally well him. 

that can detect Shakespeare’s tragedies 
evolution from Self-Consciousness Consciousness, 
and shall now trace the same plays parallel 
evolution from misanthropy and dependence other 
people towards deepening loneliness. Hamlet still 
yoked his fellow men and resents this depend- 
than pipe?” says Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, and admires Horatio because not 
pipe for fortune’s sound what stop she 
please.” the same time, misanthropic. Den- 
mark is, him, prison. hates his uncle, and 
rails his mother and Ophelia. ridicules Polonius, 
and despises Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. short, 
Wilson Knight has observed, has something 
common with Thersites and Apemantus, who might 
also have said, “Man delights not me; no, nor woman 
either.” Can said that Hamlet alone? is, 
course, alone relation the court Denmark, 
but has the support Horatio, and through 
Horatio, the disinterested onlooker, the sympathy and 


See footnote 
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approval the audience won for him. When Ham- 
let dies, has Horatio his side, and urges him 
vindicate him the eyes other people: 


Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And this harsh world draw thy breath pain, 

tell story. 
Finally, Hamlet throughout acting, attempting 
act, accordance with the dictates the 
his father. thus neither alone nor free. 

One does not easily think royal Lear depend- 
ent, yet exposes himself the possibility ex- 
periencing dependence renouncing his power. 
(When Lear says Goneril, what makes that 
frontlet on? You are too much late th’ frown,” the 
Fool comments pertinently, “Thou wast pretty fellow 
when thou hadst need care for her frowning.” 
Insofar Lear’s dependence less than 
his hatred less: his hatred, bitter is, virtually 
restricted his two “pelican daughters,” and, the 
trial scene Act IV, has come see that are 
all guilty and have right judge others 
(“None does offend, none, say none”)—a point 
view accordance with that expressed the 
words: “He that without sin among you, let him 
first cast stone her.” The loneliness Lear 
more profound than that Hamlet because Lear 
not only cut off from mankind, but, the storm, 
nature, too, seems join forces against him 
to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain.” Furthermore, 
though Lear has Cordelia, Hamlet has Horatio, yet 
forfeits that bond when disowns her, and then 
again when she dies: 

And poor fool hang’d! No, no, life! 

Why should dog, horse, rat, have life 

And thou breath all? come more. 
Never, never, never, never, never! 

Pray you, undo this button: thank you, sir. 


see this? Look her, look, her lips! 
Look there, look there! 
dies 


But just because dies immediately after she does, 
may conclude that Lear does not touch the 
ultimate depths loneliness. 

Othello, the black man society whites, 
more lonely than Lear. Because separated from 
his fellow men, and yet not able endure the 
aching pain standing completely alone, becomes 
much the more dependent his wife. (“When 
thou dost not love me, chaos come again.”) 
may note, parenthetically, that generally true that 
man’s isolation from society grows, his depend- 


ence the woman increases. see the proof 
this the Romantic poets, who were more detached 
from society than the Augustans, and therefore cor- 
respondingly more dependent women. Matthew 
Arnold’s “Dover Beach,” for example, the poet passes 
naturally from lamenting the decay religion, the 
cement society, appealing the loyalty the 
woman: 

Ah, love, let true 

one another! for the world. 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 
our own century, the relationship between 
Lawrence and Frieda Lawrence provides classical 
demonstration the truth that the writer who cut 
off from society seeks refuge the woman; shall 
shortly encounter the same phenomenon when 
turn examine Sartre’s Nausea. 

Othello, then, murders Desdemona because 
dependent her, (why should free man murder 
woman because she does not love him?) and be- 
cause dependent the opinion others and 
cannot bear fixed figure for the time 
scorn/ point his slow unmoving finger at.” After 
her death plunges momentarily, may assume, 
into still greater solitude, but killing himself 
puts end this, and the same time, 
Eliot argues, makes bid redeem himself the 
eyes men. 

Macbeth, finally, there hatred and con- 
tempt “other people,” which natural enough, 
course, since the hero and his wife are the only 
guilty ones. Macbeth and Lady Macbeth together 
share the solitude that their crime brings upon them, 
but, after Lady Macbeth’s death, Macbeth utterly 
alone. His reaction the news Lady Macbeth’s 
death reflects his infinite weariness, but also makes 
plain that capable fighting without her: 

Servant queen, lord, dead. 


Macbeth She should have died hereafter; 
There would have been time for such word. 


this point, and the “Tomorrow, and tomorrow, 
and tomorrow” speech, touch the lowest depths 
the descent into the hell loneliness. Can we, in- 
cidentally, perhaps see the fact that Macbeth can- 
not harmed one born woman symbolic 
significance, namely, that can overcome only 
one that longer wedded the earth, the 
female principle, but has been born again himself? 
Even this notion far-fetched, must grant, 
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any rate, that Macbeth penetrates the ultimate 
depths forlornness, and paves the way for the 
recovery human life Anthony and Cleopatra. 
“La vie humaine commence cété déses- 
poir,” borrow Sartre’s spendid words The Flies. 

explore the theme misanthropy and with- 
drawal into solitude Sartre, must turn his 
novel, Nausea. Antoine Roquentin, the hero the 
novel, watches, detached and aloof, the rest the 
world performs its antics, carries out the rites 
salutation the fashionable street Sunday mor- 
ning, or, sleepy and full-bellied after Sunday lunch, 
waits inertly for the day freedom pass away. 
Sartre’s most bitter attacks are reserved for the more 
successful and influential members the bourgeoisie. 
For example, the end Roquentin’s visit the 
portrait-gallery, where the great men Bouville are 
enshrined, there passage devastating irony: 

Farewell, beautiful lilies, elegant your painted little 
sanctuaries, good-bye, lovely lilies, our pride and 
reason for existing, good-bye you bastards! (129)4 
The common people, the other hand, inspire 
Roquentin with disgust rather than with hatred. The 
card players the cafe, for example, when viewed 
without compassion and from strictly exterior view- 
point, are both ridiculous and disgusting: 
Smiles. His teeth are rotten. The red hand does not 
black moustache. The fellow with the moustache has 
enormous nostrils that could pump air for whole 
family and that eat half his face, but spite 
that breathes through his mouth, gasping little. 
With them there also young man with face like 
dog. cannot make out the fourth player. (32) 

watches the hands being raised and with- 
drawn, and the cards falling, Roquentin recognizes 
that card-playing simply painless way killing 
time. The need kill time, distract oneself and 
hide one’s emptiness, necessarily involves one with 
other people. The cafe-proprietor, for example, slides 
into unconsciousness the cafe closes: “When this 
man lonely sleeps.” And his customers are like 
him. “In order exist, they also must consort with 
others” (14). Even their solitude corrupted the 
invisible presence others. “People who live so- 
ciety have learned how see themselves mirrors 
they appear their friends” (29). And this com- 
pulsion see ourselves others see us, shall 


The numbers parentheses refer the translation 
Nausea Lloyd Alexander, published New Directions 
Books Norfolk, Connecticut, 1959). 


see more clearly moment, the root the malady 
Self-Conscious man. 

Death, which means the annihilation the self, 
course the real enemy that the bulk mankind 
seeks escape, or, least, ignore. When Roquen- 
tin visits the Bouville museum, fascinated 
painting called “The Bachelor’s Death.” depicts the 
death bachelor, squalor and misery, while his 
mistress robs him before his body even cold, and 
cat the corner laps milk indifferently. The moral 
the painting obvious: marry, have children, get 
into line, you will die loneliness and neglect, 
Here perceive the absurdity and pathos man 
the level Self-Consciousness, who dependent 
others that even needs their presence lend 
dignity and reality the experience dying. 

The idea expressed the painting reinforced 
the story the Self-Taught Man who confesses that 
joined the Socialist Party escape from un- 
endurable solitude that was driving him suicide. 

Before taking this decision felt myself solitude 
frightful that contemplated suicide. What held 
back was the idea that one, absolutely one, 
would moved death, that would even 
more alone death than life. (157) 
And, terrifying passage, Sartre shows that the 
doctor who prides himself his “experience” 
form acquisition that would like believe 
immune against decay) fact merely seeking 
blot out from his consciousness the thought death: 
The truth stares the face: this man going 
die soon. surely knows; need only look 
the glass: each day looks little more like the 
corpse will become. That’s what their experience 
leads to, that’s why tell myself often that they 
smell death: And this terrible corpse’s face! 
makes himself believe that the lessons experience 
are graven it. (96-97) 

would easy multiply quotations tending 
the same direction those cited the last few 
paragraphs, but this not really necessary. Enough 
has been said illustrate Sartre’s 
he, or, precise, the writer the diary, prefers 
express more negatively, and say that does not 
love mankind—and suggest his diagnosis the 
sickness man the level Self-Consciousness. 
must now turn consider how Roquentin 
tempts free himself from the bonds that shackle 
other men. 

Early the diary find the statement, live 
alone, entirely alone. never speak anyone, 
(14). Professor Champigny aptly sums the situa- 
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tion Roquentin, when remarks, “Les seules 
relations entretienne sont ses rapports 
purement hygieniques avec His lone- 
thrown into heightened relief the con- 
formity and sociability those around him: 


alone the midst these happy, reasonable 
voices. All these creatures spend their time explaining, 
realizing happily that they agree with each other. 
name, why important think the 
same things all together? (17) 


Looking back the past, Roquentin realizes that 
previously had only toyed with solitude for the 
sake cultivating certain emotional experiences, 
where now entering into his own depths 
earnest. 

You must just little lonely order feel them 
[these emotional experiences], just lonely enough 
get rid plausibility the proper time. But re- 
mained close people, the surface solitude, 


quite resolved take refuge their midst case 


penetrates deeper into the heart his lone- 
liness, Roquentin begins frightened it; 
recalls how, when was child, and the other 
children instinctively fled from the lonely man that 
used sit the park, and wonders head- 
ing for the same fate. The fear this happening 
makes him want see again Anny, the woman 
had formerly loved. This desire relate himself 
Anny, which recurs from time time his darker 
moments, supports the contention put forward earlier 
this essay that for the hero the woman constitutes 
the last link with humankind. But when, after about 
hundred and fifty pages without having any real 
contact with another human being, Roquentin does 
fact meet Anny, finds that she has traveled 
along the same paths himself, they have both 
gone too far into solitude for there the slightest 
possibility for them re-establish their old relation- 
ship. outlive myself,” (202) says Anny, with 
something resembling the weariness that noted 
Macbeth. Their reunion, then, leads only the 
inevitable and irrevocable parting, and cast once 
again, and yet more firmly, into his own inescapable 
solitude. 

The descent into profound loneliness has purpose 
and brings reward: enables Roquentin make 
the discovery that exists, and that free. But 


“Sens PMLA, LXX (March, 1955), 37. 


what these words mean? That exist, reason- 
able person can doubt. Cogito, ergo sum. Whether 
are free not much more debatable point, 
which depends, really, the definition given the 
word “freedom.” some senses are obviously not 
free. not free twenty-one again, and 
not free not die. the other hand, free 
raise right hand the air. According Hobbes, 
are free what desire, but desire 
datum that not our control. Sartre, course, 
perfectly well aware that the words freedom and 
existence are not entirely determinate and unequi- 
vocal (“Indefinable and unnamable, freedom also 
them the best tools that are available him. How, 
then, ought interpret these words? seems 
that, from the standpoint the present essay, 
are justified saying that the statement that man 
free means that not, does not have be, 
dependent other people. can express the matter 
philosophical terms and say that existence precedes 
essence, that there God, that there are eternal 
values inscribed the universe, absolutes, 
immutable laws, priori right and wrong, and 
forth, but all these ideas involve the question 
dependence other people, for, view, 
these absolutes, essences and moral laws are created 
other people, and are all enslaved the 
monsters that others have created. (William Blake 
understood this when said, must create own 
ing these philosophical ideas say that, from one 
point view, they can interpreted terms 
liberating oneself from dependence others, for the 
task discovering—not merely the verbal level, 
but deep sense—that man free the most 
urgent and important that the hero Consciousness 
has undertake. 

When turn consider Sartre’s use the term 
“existence,” find that also concerned with this 
same problem dependence other people. What 
brings Roquentin’s attacks “nausea” the fact 
that objects man’s world—the puddle yellow 
beer, the suspenders, the seat the 
car—escape from the tyranny usefulness and 


Being and Nothingness, trans. Hazel Barnes (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956), 438. 
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meaningfulness that man imposes them, and reveal 
themselves simply existing: 
Things are divorced from their names. They are there, 
grotesque, headstrong, gigantic, and seems ridic- 
ulous call them seats say anything all about 
them: the midst things, nameless things. 
Alone, without words, defenceless, they surround me, 


are beneath me, behind me, above me. They demand 
nothing, they don’t impose themselves: they are there. 


(169) 

When cease organize the universe terms 
utility, ignoring those objects that are not useful, and 
seeing everything terms our own ends and pur- 
poses, the rich thingy-ness creation reveals itself 
overwhelming, frightening, and alive. The hero 
Nausea has far dissociated himself from mankind 
and its projects that objects reveal themselves him 
their naked existence, and thus cause him ex- 
perience nausea. But the rediscovery reality 
pre-verbal level—“Things are divorced 
names —necessarily involves the rediscovery the 
self, subjectively experienced, existing thing, 
also the pre-verbal level. 

The self when experienced the verbal level, 
the level Self-Consciousness, already tainted 
dependence others, since words come from 
other people, and when think myself through words, 
can only through the-eyes and ideas other 
people, and thus concept myself flickers and 
changes other people promote demote 
their esteem; and since, order have stable 
and gratifying idea myself, have assure myself 
their esteem, have bribe them good be- 
havior, and this puts their mercy. But the hero 
his loneliness discovers that exists, that 
possesses existence (Dasein), existence real, cer- 
tain, and incurable (at this present moment, that is), 
existence prior the Cartesian cogito, prior all 
verbal formulations—“I thought without words, 
things, with things” (173)—prior all efforts the 
self protect itself, esteem itself, and justify 
itself. short, through the descent into solitude the 
hero regains that pristine, subjective knowledge 
himself that possessed prior the emergence 
the self with its concomitant dependence other 
people. “Except become little children, shall 
wise enter the kingdom heaven,” or, Sartre 
puts Being and Nothingness, necessary 
achieve “self-recovery being which was previous- 
corrupted” (p. 70). 

What are speaking here has experienced 
rather than described, since words are traitors 


from the start, belonging they the public 
objective world rather than the world sub. 
jectivity. Like non-swimmers who cling fearfully 
the side the swimming-pool (our dependence 
others have experience what tread water 
tranquilly. The withdrawal from society and the 
sequent falling away almost all forms activity 
not hungry but I’m going eat pass the time” 
(85)—can likened the peeling onion. 
one pulls off one piece the onion-skin after an- 
other, seems the outsider, and oneself because 
one sees with the same eyes the outsider, that one 
being stripped and reduced nothing. Then, 
the onion shrinks, there sudden jump, and 
flash one aware that one inside the onion, 
the heart the subjective. There Indian literature 
story wise man who came the king and 
offered sell him eight books wisdom for very 
great sum. The king refused, and the wise man burnt 
four the books, and offered him the remainder 
the original price for eight. The king again refused, 
and the sage burnt two more books. Finally, there 
was only one book left, and the king was offered 
this for the same sum that had before regarded 
exorbitant for eight, and now accepted. Only 
when are danger losing everything does 
become possible for understand the one thing 
that needful. “The fox knows many things, but the 
hedgehog knows one big Antoine Roquen- 
tin, denuded social position, usefulness, honor, love 
and troops friends, once possesses himself, 
richer than the rest mankind who hold whatever 
riches they possess, precariously, the caprice 
other people. 

have now traced the descent the hero into 
the hell solitude, and have reached 
where, like Dante the final canto the Inferno, 
stelle.” This appropriate place pause; 
further essay hope offer interpretation 
Sartre’s progress from solitude “deliverance and 
salvation.” 


This saying Archilochus quoted the epigraph 
Sir Isaiah Berlin’s The Hedgehog and the Fox. 


Sydney Mendel, graduate Cambridge Uni- 
versity England, member the Department 
English Western Washington State College Bel- 
lingham, Washington. His article this issue 
chapter from the book that currently working on. 
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Bernhardt Lemmel has returned the University 
Houston Department Art faculty this fall after 
year’s leave absence spent study and 

work the state Washington, where 

devoted his energies sculpture, acquiring 

master’s degree art from the University 

Washington did so. 

During this time sought reduce minimum 
the intellectualization that results from the 
continual analysis demanded teaching 

and let creative and synthesizing approach 

hold sway. part his year’s work shown 

the following pages. devoted 

great portion his time exploring the 
descriptive potential the direct application 
concrete, something that been done before. 
Two examples his work concrete are the 
Young Knight and the Struggle with 
Lemmel found that the use concrete, 

which has been generally neglected material 
for sculpture, introduces exciting new 

means for expression through form. 
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MARILYN GADDIS ROSE 


JULIAN GREEN’S 
HEROINE, 


THE AMERICAN 


CHILD-WOMAN 


escape through delusion and death 


The young heroine Julian Green’s work has 
eluded French readers. This not surprising. They 
are seldom able define and categorize the proto- 
type: the American child-woman. For example, Max 
Jacob, who proposed Mont-Cinére Louis Emié 
(Dialogues avec Max Jacob, Paris, 1954) model 
writing, later complained that the characterizations 
both Emily Fletcher (Paris, 1926) 
and Adrienne Mesurat the book the same name 
(Paris, 1927) lack verisimilitude. (How could Jacob 
identify them, when knew chiefly Gertrude Stein 
and Alice Toklas?) Emié, likewise unfamiliar with 
these girls’ cultural genus, perpetuated the error 
his defense Green: Julien Green crée 
toutes piéces une Adrienne Mesurat, nous lui 
demandons rien d’autre que conduire 
sonnage selon sans méme tenir compte 
dune certaine authenticité. Actually, these heroines 
are rigorously true their type. Much has been 


written prove that bilingual Green essentially 
either French American. But his novels and plays 
are complex derived from both cultures. His 
heroines, specifically, reflect his expatriate American 
heritage. giving important role type 
woman rarely encountered French life makes 
concrete the expatriate’s estrangement—metaphysical- 
ly, sociologically, and psychologically. After 
consider child-women Green has known both his 
personal life and his reading English and 
American literature, shall outline the composite 
portrait the American child-woman his heroines. 
Even under French alias shall recognize her. 


There are other child-women French literature, 


course—French child-women. However, 
stories Colette (or, indeed, Sagan) make 
quite clear, French child-woman becomes part 
woman while she still child. Hers precocious 
sophistication. The American counterpart, the 


contrary, carries traces childhood into maturity. 
Like Carrie Meeber, she does not know the 
corruption experience, and she resists spiritually. 

Green’s mother, the most important woman his 
life, was part child this way. She was southern 
belle all her life. (We are drawing upon Anne Green’s 
With Much Love (New York, 1948) and Green’s 
Memories Happy Days (New York, 1942); “Sou- 
venirs, quand nous habitions ensemble,” Les oeuvres 
nouvelles, (New York, 1943); and Journal 
Although her immediate social circle acted 
slavery still existed (her father, United States Senator 
Julian Hartridge, was also active the Confederacy 
she was reared the same moral climate that pro- 
duced Virginia Clemm Poe, Sophia Peabody Haw- 
thorne, Olivia Langdon Clemens, and Emily Dickin- 
son. Nineteenth-century society granted belle the 
prerogatives caprice and coquetry long she 
heeded her parents’ best judgment and was sight 
for sore eyes. Mary Adelaide Hartridge kept her 
Savannah beaux desperate. Once married, she was 
jealous every moment her existence, 
alternated unpredictably between moods tenderness 
and temperament, and was devoted her father 
that his death (two years before her marriage) was 
source grief throughout her life. When she and 
her husband moved LeHavre 1893 with their 
six children, and later Paris, where Julian was 
born 1900, she maintained their home out- 
post Savannah. She spoke English and made stories 
about America family ritual. Episcopalian, she 
conducted daily Bible study for her children. She was 
not settled her faith, however. She became in- 
terested Catholicism shortly before her death 
December 1914. 

Similarly restless were his five older sisters, Eleanor, 
Mary, Lucy, Retta, and Anne, who reflected much 
their mother’s high spirits. They were Gallicized 
inverse proportion their ages. Yet even Anne, 
Green’s youngest sister, toddler when the family 
left America, writes English. the insistence 
Lucy, who was prey nightmares, the girls man- 
aged find ghost every apartment their father 
leased. child, Lucy (who died 1937) was 
possessive her father’s affection. For instance, when 
Julian was born, she hit her father the head with 
tablespoon get his attention. Retta, likewise 
attuned the supernatural, had visual premonition 
their mother’s death. This unfathomable child 
seemed model deportment. Still, she was expelled 


from school for ordering embarrassing articles for her 
maiden teachers. She also mystified her family 
she refused speak her cousin Sarah Elliott, for 
time her best friend, from 1907 until her own death 
from meningitis 1918. (Sarah, orphan, formed 
part the Green household for many years.) His 
beautiful sister Eleanor, who was engaged Arnold 
Bennett from June August 1906, was equally 
enigmatic. Dorothy Cheston Bennett refers her 
“Mélisande” quality her introduction The Journals 
Arnold Bennett, 1896-1910 (London, 1932). The 
engagement was agonizing experience for Eleanor, 
who could never figure out why she ever agreed 
marry man she did not love. one point she 
decided ‘to commit suicide starvation. Her mother, 
rushing back Paris from their summer place, found 
her after she had been without food for three days, 
The actual breaking off was painful, and Bennett 
was both articulate and indignant. She married some- 
one else the following year, but she and 
brother Charles were the only children 
Mary, who died 1927, was envious 
trousseau that she stole and refused return twenty- 
four right-handed evening gloves from 
wardrobe. all, was rich home environment 
for future novelist. Every day absorbed the 
reactions protected American women nuances 
love, parental authority, jealousy, greed, and the 
supernatural, all put into sharper focus the family’s 
isolation foreign country. 

were amplified when came 
the United States attend the University Virginia 
1919. Cousins Virginia and Georgia were eager 
divert him. Although Green was shy and made 
few friends, even among his own sex, was exposed 
the favorite subject college bull sessions. 
adopted the collegiate enthusiasm for American 
movies, where Mary Pickford reigned, and for popular 
tunes, then extolling the baby doll and the flapper. 

Nor did leave behind the flapper with her 
provocative immature figure and superficial sophis- 
tication when returned Paris 1922. The flap 
per was poised the prow the Ritz Bar invasion. 
Although his closest friends outside his immediate 
family were French, frequented literary circles 
and shared with his compatriots the Lost Genera 
tion many mutual friends, for example, the 
family, the Surrealists, and 

Literature and life collaborated form his image 
Woman along the lines the American 
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woman. His mother and sisters counter-balanced with 
nineteenth-century American literary tastes his ex- 
posure French culture the Lycée Janson 
Sailly. Anne Green’s career English novelist 
and translator well known, but Eleanor, insati- 
able reader, also amateur writer. (Incidentally, 
Part Varouna, Paris, 1940, gives poignant ex- 
pression the predicament the young novelist 
Jeanne, whose much older brother and sister consider 
literary interests exclusively theirs.) 
student the University Virginia, studied 
chiefly languages and English literature. know 
from Green’s critical essays that has studied the 
work the Bronté sisters, Charles and Mary Lamb, 
William Blake (Suite anglaise, Paris, 1927), and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (Un puritain homme lettres: 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Paris, 1928). appears 
prefer The House Seven Gables with its fresh 
young Phoebe The Scarlet Letter, which suffer- 
ing erases the feminine softness from Hester’s per- 
sonality (Le bel July 16, 1955, 79). 
has also published less comprehensive essays 
Joyce, “Dedalus par James Joyce,” Nouvelle 
Revue frangaise, XXIII (July-December, 1924), pp. 
246-49; and Poe, “Souvenir Poe,” Figaro 
no. (1946). Even its self-censored 
form, his Journal attests his familiarity with other 
American and English writers who would strengthen 
the position the child-woman his world view, 
eg., Dickens, Austen, Thackeray, Virginia Woolf, 
among the English; Henry James and Dickinson, 
among the Americans. So, when began exterior- 
ize his inner world, this kind woman emerged 
prominent. (In fact, only voyageur sur terre 
(Paris, 1930) does woman fail play decisive 
role; even L’autre 1930), concerned 
with young man’s awakening, Andrée’s brief appear- 
ance helps the narrator discover his homosexuality. 

general, Green sees his child-woman heroine 
pretty the unripened manner adolescent. 
(Only humpback Emily ugly.) orphans her 
(either one both her parents are dead), thereby 
accentuating her sense expatriation. She would 
ordinarily sought after but, being essentially for- 
eign, feels herself unfairly ignored. She capri- 
cious, moody, fickle, and wilful that she incapable 
self-analysis. Although she very much dis- 
satisfied with her role child-woman, she too 
naive, too stubborn, too sensual, too inured 
routine work out her redemption. Seldom over 


twenty-five, she still looks back childhood her 
golden age. Consequently, she tries escape through 
delusion death, despite her intuitive grasp 
reality, frequently coupled with leaning toward the 
supernatural. 

document these characteristics separately, 
find that beauty, best, makes grace more 
dearly won. Only two these child-women, Henriette 
(Epaves, Paris, 1932) and Hedwige (Le malfaiteur, 
Paris, 1955) are not brunettes. (Maria Casarés who 
created the role Elisabeth Silleranges, 
nemi, Paris, 1954), has light brown hair.) For example, 
Green first conceived Adrienne visualizing her 
black, waist-length hair enveloping the cage her 
white pigeon, although never found occasion 
bring this scene into the novel (Journal 
1939, 193). vision Angéle’s wavy hair aureoled 
upon her pillow goads Guéret (Léviathan, Paris, 
1929). The hair Elise (Si vous Paris, 
1947), described “ce rideau noir” and “ces tresses 
dencre” with fragrance fruits,” 
stimulates her narcissism. Elise, whose flouncing 
walk brings into focus her slender yet provocatively 
rounded figure, bears marked family resemblance 
Green himself: she petite; her expression 
animated, and her mobile nose has somewhat dis- 
tended nostrils. There hint that Moira (Moira, 
Paris, 1950) may part Negro. Her guardian writes 
fit temper: “Je conseille pas faire 
voir tes mains plein jour: elles trahiraient. Tes 
ongles surtout. mon idée For 
five them, Christine (Christine, 1924), Odile 
clefs mort, 1927), Hedwige, Lucile 
bre, 1956), and Adrienne, weaknesses their per- 
sonalities negate this exotic éclat. (Christine feeble- 
minded; Odile poor health; Adrienne suffers 
from pathological boredom; Hedwige stupid, and 
Lucile even more so.) 

many cases, the possession beauty increases 
the heroines’ vulnerability, while American child- 
women they expect bring them special privileges. 
Guéret disfigures Angéle when attacks her. Her 
mind cannot heal long her face scarred, since 
her pretty child-like air her substitute for character. 
Henriette’s older sister Eliane uses her bait for the 
protagonist. Moira’s beauty catalyst for the 
redemption. Her name, Greek for fate and Celtic for 
Mary, symbolizes her importance Joseph’s life. 
Until plants her corpse his landlady’s garden, 
his humility and charity cannot sprout. More often, 
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beauty seems necessary irritant for the heroine’s 
salvation, when Elisabeth Silleranges achieves 
mystical union after causing rivalry and murder 
among three brothers; when Héléne (Varouna) 
must enter convent after her resemblance her 
beautiful dead mother brings about her father’s near 
incest and death. (Lucile’s resemblance her dead 
mother also brings about her father’s death. com- 
mits suicide after confusing her with her mother. 
These child-women, having American conscious- 
nesses French surroundings, feel estranged from 
mankind or, with Elisabeth Silleranges, from 
earthly concerns. Their prettiness does not bring the 
popularity they consider their due. true that 
Henriette, Moira, Elisabeth Silleranges, Hedwige, 
and Ulrique (Le malfaiteur) have available con- 
tinuous round entertainment. satiates. Only 
Henriette finds tolerable anodyne for discontent. 
Most these girls have family jailers who keep 
them from normal social life. American child- 
women they are conditioned dependent upon 
their parents and older sisters and brothers. Bereft 
beneficent family guidance, they flounder. Green 
emphasizes the hostility the domestic prisons 
making the who represent the world outside, 
grotesque abstractions French types. Mesurat, 
hyperbole the bourgeois retirement, rebuffs 
Adrienne’s suitors and too timid call Dr. 
Maurecourt, with whom she fancies herself love. 
Uncle Firmin (Si vous pious lecher, 
the tyrant Elise’s and Stéphanie’s home. Elisabeth 
Paris, 1936), first harassed her envious 
foster sisters, withdrawn her father live 
his Buddhistic retreat. (Some the men their 
lives, when they are the protagonists, also reflect 
the expatriate’s estrangement, e.g., Philippe 
Manuel, Joseph (Moira). They, 
course, are too unsure themselves smooth the 
way for the heroines.) Other recognizable French 
embodiments curiosity, hypocrisy, and malice are, 
respectively, Mme. Londe, Angéle’s guardian, who 
acts her procurer; Mme. Plasse, who browbeats her 
daughter Marie-Thérése (Le visionnaire, 1934) be- 
cause she hated the father, and their projections 
Manuel’s dream world; Mme. Georges, and her 
foster sister, the vicomtesse. Mme. Londe with pre- 
tensions coquetry admits neither her diminishing 
eyesight and hearing nor her increasing girth. Worn 
for show, not for self-respect, her clothes are shabby 


and tight. Mme. Plasse wears mourning ostentatiously, 
and her dirty hair annoys Marie-Thérése 
girl would hardly notice greasy coiffure). 
curious that author with five older sisters 
numerous cousins should often use 
thetic older sister cousin foil for his childlike 
victim. Adrienne exasperated Germaine; 
riette Eliane; the vicomtesse Mme. 
Elisabeth Berthe; Jeanne Laurence; Elise 
Stéphanie; Hedwige (Stéphanie 
Ulrique are scarcely more mature their behavior 
than Elise and Hedwige). Even though Jeanne 
married, Laurence and older brother Bernard 
patronize her, send her errands like child, and 
exclude her from their adult society. 

fact, all these young women are treated like 
children. This encourages the childishness already 
their nature. Adrienne’s father summons her for 
play whenever visitor present. soon 
decides the caller sufficiently impressed her 
beauty, dismisses her she were child. 
Plasse dresses too juvenilely, reminding 
Pansy Osmond’s inappropriate clothes. 
L’ombre Lucile accepts the overtures David Grey, 
son her mother’s murderer, because approaches 
her tender playmate. Henriette, having the good 
fortune look twenty-four when she thirty, lets 
her sister usurp all maturing responsibilities. The 
latter manages the household and keeps her 
in-law company. She even puts Henriette bed, 
hides this party girl’s indiscreet letters, and borrows 
money from her brother-in-law aid 
lover. Elise’s and Hedwige’s families require them 
give impersonations and pantomimes (they have 
identical repertoires). Both girls realize their com- 
pliance keeps them typed cute monkeys. Like all 
Green’s child-women, they are dissatisfied with 
this type casting. 

Unfortunately, few are sufficiently lucid analyz 
their situation. Some are capable seeing themselves: 
Angelina, Regina (both Sud, Paris, 1953), Marie 
Thérése, and Jeanne. The rest are blocked their 
juvenile ego. For one thing, they like reject the 
present and dwell upon the equilibrium childhood 
when their age fitted their role. Even 
remembers state ineffable well-being that 
scended happiness. Adrienne’s mind returns former 
days, although she was lonely child also. 
tells David that her mother read only children’s books, 
which she, too, prefers. Henriette, more bizarre, keeps 
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man she does not love that she can visit his 
shabby apartment reminiscent the one which 
her father, penniless professor, reared her. 

Since their parents have not told them about life, 
these American girls with late nineteenth-century 
psyches expect their innocence protect them. Only 
eight, six them married, are acquainted with sex: 
Henriette, Stéphanie, Ulrique, Elisabeth Sille- 
ranges, Angéle, Moira, Jeanne, and the vicomtesse. 
They are thus victimized an, environment where 
free behavior allegedly based upon experience. 
Adrienne walks alone night. her father and 
sister assume the worst. Hedwige throws herself 
homosexual and simply cannot decode the explana- 
tions dissuading friends. Emily, who marries 
protect her property rights and exchanges tyran- 
nical mother for tyrannical husband, incredibly 
naive. deux grands mois que suis mariée, 
n'ai pas encore seul enfant.”) 

Such naiveté seems willed. young Americans, 
there are some things they not want know, since 
innocence brings higher price the marriage 
market. Few these heroines are really trying 
grow up. fact, Angelina, Lucile, and Henriette act 
they considered childishness precious preroga- 
tive. They all are fondly indulgent their failings. 
The vicomtesse, old enough have some gray her 
hair, exploits her moodiness like adolescent co- 
quette. Even though Moira expelled from more 
than one school, she smug about her promiscuity. 
Hedwige like Adrienne cultivates her hopeless infat- 
uation and enjoys her self-induced grief. Indeed, they 
have child’s awe ritual, and their minds easily 
make routine events, even ones. 
Adrienne’s habit-loving father has molded her spirit 
that she continues follow his schedule after she 
kills him. Angéle too weak give the security 
prostitution. Elisabeth (Minuit), warned flee 
her father’s lay retreat, succumbs the new manner 
life. She prefers close her mind’s eyes. 

Like the southern belle whom she kin, Elisa- 
beth’s demure expression masks passionate nature. 
She shows her kinship other Green heroines 
that her sensuality activates her spirituality. Although 
Elisabeth agrees leave the community with virile 
tustic, Serge, his physical attraction makes her more 
receptive the spell the invisible world cast 
her natural father. Serge must carry her off force. 
Her more mature namesake, Elisabeth Silleranges, 
apparently her middle twenties, involved 


unrewarding affair with her impotent 
youngest brother. third brother, illegitimate, 
ex-seminarian who claims league with the 
devil, making her his mistress reawakens her sense 
communion with the supernatural. When 
murdered through the machinations her former 
lover, she goes into quietistic state shock and 
wants enter convent. Two less-developed ex- 
amples are Odile and Hedwige. Odile sees Death 
and dies sacrificially the stead the opportunist 
who loves her. The unknown man 
dreams, Green assures his introduction, 
Christ. asks her surrender her worldly goods 
and forget the homosexual she loves. 

These girls receive temporal benefit from such 
signs grace. After all, they are displaced persons. 
They were born American child-women, 
death they must remain. Hedwige commits suicide 
with revolver. Elisabeth jumps from window. Odile 
Christine’s death unexplained; 
Emily sets fire her house and burns with it; Angéle 
dies from exposure; the vicomtesse stricken while 
making love; and Moira smothered. They can also 
escape losing their minds, does Adrienne; 
withdrawing cloister like Héléne, from society 
like Marie-Thérése. Jeanne must endure World War 
Angelina and Regina must the Civil War. Nor 
can envy Henriette and Ulrique, too affluent, too 
idle, too spoiled, surrounded men_too easy 
dominate. Exotics French soil, they can choose 
between the guillotine the side show. 

With choice like this hard foresee Green 
work with happy ending. These girls’ troubles begin 
the moment artistic creation: uproots them 
from American culture, where both his personal and 
his vicarious experience has nurtured them, and gives 
them life means the French tongue. Like Elisa- 
beth Silleranges, they might feel home with 
God, but the society which Green places them 
will not permit such defection life. can recog- 
nize them for what they are. Yet since the American 
child-woman intends mystify, Green’s young 
heroines always will. 


Dr. Marilyn Gaddis Rose, member the 
Literature Department Stephens College Colum- 
bia, Missouri, specializes contemporary French 
prose. She has published articles Julian 
work both the United States and France. 
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CONRAD PENDLETON 


APRIL AND TOMORROW AND THE WOUND TIME 


APRIL IRONY 


Saint Satan hymns from every tree 
The seasonal urge sun 

Till every snake and bird and bee 
Feels April pulse mate for one 
Orgasm the year 

zero-plus oblivion; 


Till exiled Adam feels and hears 
But not enough find it’s 

Potent irony 

Blind awe Eve’s exultant fears. 


THE LONE ROPER 


Once more twirl re-remended loop hope 
East the earth’s unstarring rim rope 

The Pegasus Tomorrow, but lasso just this bray- 
Ing day foaled the plugmare yesterday. 


FOR PILOT HIROSHIMA FAME 


The tears blood that toll that wound time 
and untomorrow love and hope 
his near blitzing past, 

bring him zero grief, postscript rhyme 
dirge his years calvary into cross last 
that can plus against the blast mushroom 
Alamogordo. 

Now veteran—a trench-tomb 
minus hunching our graph doom— 
find plus but grounded epitaph. 


Conrad Pendleton, 2023 North Street, Nacogdoches, Texas, the author two books poetry, Slow 
Fire Time and Time Turns West. editor Twentieth Century Literature, has contributed 
poems, stories, and reviews leading magazines. 
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FRANCES PFAFFMAN 


OSCAR 


saw the dancers twice before Edwina actually 
caught them the pear tree. the old tree there 
the back garden and Edwina has always had 
trouble because it. Every autumn the children 
come over the back wall, plundering, and Edwina 
shouts dreadfully loud now that she’s getting deaf. 
Its usually the neighbor children and sometimes 
Negro boys from down the hill. Sometimes nice 
fall day Edwina sits inside the French doors onto 
the terrace and waits ambush. Just sits and waits 
screaming after them with her broom. Edwina’s 
the oldest and she has always been rather 
threatening children. 

But from the beginning Oscar and guessed these 
two were different. even quite sure they 
were children. There was something rather wispy 
about them. course they were both terribly thin. 

From Oscar’s window the back the house you 
can see our back garden wall quite clearly and was 
the wall that they first appeared. They were run- 
ning along the top: the girl first, running tip-toe 
looked, quite carelessly. took your breath. The 
wall must all eight feet just there. She was 
looking back the boy running after her. They were 
both laughing and gone flash. sure 
had seen anything all but when looked Oscar 
knew. There was look his face 
recognize. 

Oscar our brother. not well and Edwina 
and are devoting our lives looking after him. 
Edwina promised our mother her death bed. 

Oscar nodded me. had definitely seen. 
said, “Wait,” and watched and waited for long 
while but they didn’t come again, not until the next 
day. 

Such lightness foot. Oscar stood watch, 
actually stood. not crippled deformed any 
way but very heavy now. set foot 
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outside this house nearly twenty years, not since 
mother died, and has become very stout. That 
second day watch and there was more 
see. They have been neighbor children, 
they were too pale, too thin. They played along the 
wall and was delicate, like tight-rope walking. Oscar 
shook his head the marvel it; clapped his 
hands with pleasure. 

had been reading the newspaper Oscar. 
fond newspapers and saves them. has ever 
many his room, stack stack, and all his string. 
But wanted more newspapers after the dancing 
children. grieved for them when they were 

was the next day Edwina caught them the 
pear tree. “Get out there, you monkeys,” she 
screamed. “Get down, out. Wretches, little 
wretches,” she was screaming. 

Oscar stood and said, want umbrella.” was 
the old green one with the bull dog handle. was 
mother’s and meant wanted downstairs; 
never moved even from one room another with- 
out the green umbrella. was terribly red the 
face and Edwina always fearful apoplexy. 
stood watching the children the tree while found 
the umbrella for him. They were not coming down; 
they were climbing higher. No, not like monkeys, not 
even like little brown monkeys. They were more like 
birds, light, quick. Laughing, think. 

helped Oscar downstairs, wondering what in- 
tended do. made for the terrace once. 
stepped right out onto the terrace, the first time 
lifted foot step over that threshold years. 
Edwina stood just outside, shaking her broom. 

“Shut up,” Oscar said, terrible voice, although 
Edwina was longer shrieking making any sound 
all. She heard coming. She turned. and 
her mouth made round surprise. Oscar looked 
into the tree and the laughter came jingling down 
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us, light pretty laughter. They bit afraid. 

Edwina was deeply shocked see Oscar standing 
there. slippers and shirt sleeves too. “His coat,” 
she said, “why, catch his death. Millie, get his 
coat once.” 

But didn’t move. held his arm and waited. Oscar 
crossed his arms; held the umbrella like sceptre. 
was shaky but not noticing. had eyes only for 
the children. 

“Go into the house, Edwina,” said, quite un- 
expectedly. hardly ever speaks Edwina any 
more. “Bring some milk for the little people,” Oscar 
said and Edwina was shocked that she went. 

Oscar stood and waited for the children. “Bring 
pear,” said, softly, into the tree. juicy 
pear, the best you find.” 

They came then, lightly from branch branch 
where could see them but not all the way. They 
looked down and looked up. The boy threw 
pear, soft one, and splattered the terrace 
feet. had narrow face. Dirty and the 
eyes were dark and brilliant. 

Oscar laughed and poked the mess with the tip 
the green umbrella. “Smash,” laughed the 
boy the tree. 

The girl came down then, dropping the last few 
feet. She was always the lead, think, bolder and 
braver somehow. The slippers her feet were 
broken and scuffed, the too big cotton skirt pinned 
tightly her waist. She was very dirty too and pretty 
her pale thin way. She stood, ready run, and 
looked Oscar that curious unashamed way very 
young children have. But she was too old stare 
like that. Even small, she looked all thirteen. 
“Who are you, old man?” she said. 

Oscar,” Oscar said. “Who are you?” 

“Nobody,” the girl said. 

“And here’s Somebody,” Oscar said. The boy was 
just coming down out the tree. “Your brother’s 
Somebody, isn’t he?” 

They neither them smiled. You could tell they 
were brother and sister; the same brilliant eyes and 
rather pinched features. 

saw you the wall,” Oscar said. “You were 
dancing.” wanted them talk. hadn’t heard 
him talk much long time and wished 
much that they would talk nicely with him but 
didn’t think they would. The boy had evil look, 
not naughty child. There was something mock- 
ing and grown-up his face. They stood balancing 


leap into the tree again. thin you could 
almost see through them. 

Edwina coming with two glasses milk vey 
nearly startled them away. The girl tough 
the glass; she turned her head away. But the boy 
took his and very slowly, very gracefully, turned 
and poured all the milk onto the terrace. was 
done spitefully but with deliberate grace. Like 
ing libation. 

didn’t look Edwina. knew how she was from 
her breathing. She has always been little 
she wheezes when she angry. guessed she would 
end all now and they would run away. would 
they? The boy looked though might throw the 
glass us, not all frightened. Perhaps was 
Edwina who was frightened too shocked speak. 

“Will you dance for the wall?” Oscar said, 
accepting the spilt milk were entirely proper, 
not even looking down though had splattered his 
trousers. 

“It’s not dancing,” the boy said. 

“Will you pay?” the girl said. She was 
tongued; quick and greedy, the girl was. 

“Where d’you come from?” Edwina said, not able 
hold quiet any longer. “Where live?” 

“Nowhere,” the girl said and laughed. 

“Nonsense,” Edwina said. 

“Bring Oscar said. “Hurry 
Dweenie, want see the children dance.” 

“That’s perfectly ridiculous,” Edwina said but she 
went into the house all the same. 

“Are you sick?” the boy said, looking Oscar. 

very well,” Oscar said, “but have 
danced for some time.” 

The girl laughed again. was afraid she was 
going say something very cruel just then because 
she looked Oscar she knew everything about 
him and her laugh was not nice. Oscar bald and 
fat but have never said cruel things him. 
course Edwina has, from time time. There are ways 
and ways looking after sick people. 

But the girl pointed her toe. She began odd little 
dance step. One-two-three her slipper whispered 
the stone terrace. Something like jig suppose, her 
arms and upper body held stiff. was all her 
ankles and feet. Oscar gasped with delight. suppose 
came then that the children were from the 
Irish section over the hill. know thought the 
Irish dancers seen child. And then just for 
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moment she paced with that lovely roaming step, 
holding herself tall and her chin high, rocking heel 
and toe and her ankles limber and boneless when they 
She stopped quick started, laughed 
over her shoulder her brother and went leaping 
away across the grass. The boy followed and they 
skipped and chased there and out, not dancing, 
only romping and teasing. 

Edwina had come back stand beside me. She 
had her handbag all right and under the little pistol 
that had been Papa’s and that she kept for burglars. 
been that frightened them. Oscar didn’t see. 
was laughing and clapping. suppose Edwina 
would really have shot those children 
come too close. perhaps even demanded 
the penny for dancing. 


But they didn’t. They seemed forget been 
promised money even that they were watched. They 
raced and circled the tangled grass under the old 
trees, the girl always eluding, dodging the 
grasp. Always light, tireless, was prettier than 
dancing. Freer. And coming always closer the wall, 
always little closer. 


the last the girl caught branch the willow 
there and swung the top. Miraculously easy 
looked and the boy after her and they ran 
had first seen them running; carelessly, the girl look- 
ing over her shoulder and laughing. the corner 
the carriage shed they dropped from sight. 


All three just stood there for moment looking 
blank. Then Oscar raised the old green umbrella. 
course raining but held out hand 
see and then raised the umbrella, the green 
silk showing split and faded the sunlight. gave 
little twirl. kicked off his slippers and stepped 
away onto the soft grass. began dance. 

least was little like dancing. Running 
few steps and hopping and stopping and running 
again. was sure from Oscar’s face that for him 
was dancing. How could harm him, the grass under- 
foot and the trees overhead and only watch? 

But Edwina broke away from me. She meant 
stop him. 


that once,” she said. She went running 
behind him, scolding and pleading and plucking. Such 
ugly caricature the other brother and sister 
dancing there only moment before that began 
cry. Like the children Oscar moved closer, always 
little closer the wall. 


course she stop him. Edwina never has 
had the strength handle Oscar. Now she was only 
fly buzzing his ear, mosquito nipping the 
dancer’s flesh, and hot and sweated and wanting 
leap the wall where the others had leapt. 

ran then too, calling and crying and stumbling 
across the grass but was too late and too slow and 
perhaps just then have listened even 
me? 

threw the umbrella first and with all his might. 
sailed over the wall all right. Like funny green 
parachute, thought. Even running and sobbing with 
fright thought must run round quickly get 
for him, would want again. Then gathered 
himself, half crouching, looking measuring the 
stony surface. 

not true that threatened Edwina there 
the wall shoved her roughly against the stones 
that was too hysterical know what saw. 
never took eyes off the pair them and all that 
ever shouted her was “Let go.” And that 
only once. 

Then leaped. sprang forward and upward 
with all his weight and strength, great clumsy 
powerful leap. was while hung there, halfway 
up, scrabbling with his toes and fingers the rock 
crannies that Edwina pointed the pistol and shot him 
the back. 

Even Oscar dies they are not going lock 
Edwina up. They say Edwina has always been 
good woman and looked after her brother and sister 
all these years. They say she was lucky not have 
been hurt there the wall. know quite well the 
neighbors think little simple, from spending 
much time with Oscar perhaps. And who 
argue with all them, the neighbors and the doctor 
and the lawyer? And the police? 

But you must try understand: Oscar was only 
dancing, only wanting dance the wall the 
children had danced. When knelt and turned him 
over there the long grass under the willow, could 
read his face. had danced the garden 
and leapt the wall. 


Born Illinois, educated England, and now 
living Weymouth Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island, Louise Pfaffman the wife member 
the Brown University faculty. student David 
Cornel DeJong, she has had contributions printed 
Poetry and work novel. 
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Less than three years ago—in June, 1958—a brilliant 
report was published “Education and the Future 
America.” was written Mr. John Gardner 
and its was The Pursuit Excellence. Within 
weeks, most months, its publication, the fre- 
quency this word excellence shot the vocab- 
ulary our higher educators. will give just one 
example. Just six months later, conference the 
high brass our institutions higher learning—the 
Association American Colleges—excellence got into 
more than one half the titles the main addresses. 
There were talks “The Measure Excellence,” 
Matrix Excellence,” “Excellence and Godliness,” 
and “The Women’s Colleges the Pursuit Excel- 
lence.” One the addresses was the very prac- 
tical problem the way students should treated 
when transferring from junior college four- 
year institution. The speaker, president junior 
college, pleaded with his fellow-administrators else- 
where not treat his boys and girls displaced 
persons. Being the responsible man college presi- 
dent has be, did not digress talk about ex- 
cellence. But neither could face his assembled 
brethren without having the new good word close 
about his person. gave the announced topic 
this talk the trials and tribulations the trans- 
fer student: “Transferable Excellence.” 

From this inauspicious beginning you may think 
coming here part plot now remove the 
word excellence from high academic talk. But even 
wished so, would have confidence that 
any verbal pebbles mine could bring down this 
giant. But have such wish. not think 
Excellence Goliath. never was champion 


the Philistines, and don’t think ever will be. Its 
only danger that mindless repetition 
ualistic occasions may turn into set nonsense 
syllables. The only way fight off that peril 
put our minds it—that say, its sense, not 
its phonics rhythmics. This invite you with 
now. 

The dictionary, always good place begin when 
discussing word, makes clear that what excellent 
means just “extremely good.” Well, what could 
wrong with that? want education 
made extremely good? Certainly, all times, and 
most particularly this time, when the great, and 
ever-growing quantitative pressures, education, 
create almost irresistible temptation meet the 
increased production educated heads simply 
cheapening the per capita cost the process. 
slogan like The Pursuit Excellence splendid 
asset this time. voices our determination that 
quality will not suffer, but, the contrary, improve. 
Does not then say enough? No, because still 
too vague. fails make vital discrimination, 
which can best explain telling you what 
nessman, whom not know, told college 
dent, whom know, explaining his (the 
idea “an excellent product”: “This 
something,” said, “you can make for ten cents 
sell for dollar, and patentable, and 
Now clearly there violation even straining 
the word using just this way. This 
would certainly “extremely good” one sense 
having what some philosophers have 
called instrumental, opposed intrinsic, value 
From the description given evident that this 
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the case for the usefulness the useless 


product would extremely useful for entrepre- 
neur; can certain this, while remaining 
completely uncertain what, any, intrinsic value 
this product going have. sounds like some- 
thing that can swallowed. What would then 
bring its swallowers? Vitality and refreshment, 
bovine stupor, just bit palatable waste matter? 
sure that “excellent product” from the manu- 
facturer’s point view. Nor there any dishonesty 
about his use the word for just this purpose. For 
the context makes perfectly clear what sort excel- 
lence meant. too spoke “excellent lawn 
everyone would understand that what 
praising its instrumental value. There might 
persons who look lawn mower you and 
fine product art. For them that lawn 
mower would also have intrinsic value. But they are 
rare that their special use “excellent lawn 
mower” mean something more than “an extremely 
useful” one would hardly divert the rest from 
understanding anything but the latter hearing the 
description. Conversely, speak oil canvas 
“an excellent painting,” there would danger 
misunderstanding the sort excellence have 
mind: here intrinsic value would the clear sense 
the expression most people, and this spite 
the fact that oil canvases have, occasion, 
instrumental value also; that shrewd invest- 
ment. did want refer the latter, would not 
speak the oil canvas “an excellent painting,” 
but “excellent acquisition,” “an excellent thing 
buy,” and forth. 


How then with the slogan are now dis- 
cussing? declare ourselves for The Pursuit 
Excellence. Excellence what? education, 
course. But education, other things, can 
pursue and achieve both instrumental and intrinsic 
values. Which these two kinds excellence 
meant? not clear. The unclarity would re- 
lieved slight change the wording. Suppose, 
for instance, spoke “an excellent education.” This 
would clearer—in some cases perfectly clear. Con- 
sider the following extreme case: Young Jones, 
are told, went certain college, where learned 
more football than anything else, met and married 
girl who was the daughter corporation magnate, 
and now, ten years later, first vice-president the 
tempted infer from this account that Jones got 
excellent education. might well concede that 
Jones got excellent break the course his bad 
education; some people might even want say 
was excellent thing for Jones that went that 
college, even didn’t get much education 
there. Here there would danger misapplying 
“excellent” Jones’ education just because struck 
rich vein utility the course it, since the 
happy event had particular connection with his 
studies but, most, with his extra-curricular activi- 
ties. But now suppose did have just such connec- 
tion. know colleges that offer courses “marriage” 
and some them, believe, courses “dating”; and 
that, then why not courses also the social graces? 
Suppose young Jones attended such college and that 
what learned from such educational opportunities 
had much with changing him from rough 
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kind social diamond into the well-cut jewel that 
won the girl’s heart and the father’s business. Would 
then tempted say got excellent educa- 
tion? suppose not. But now think man for 
whom college proved nothing more than trade 
school which learned, and learned well, say, 
hotel administration mortuary science, but suc- 
ceeded avoiding all other types courses except 
for the two three unavoidable “distribution 
quirements” which his work, that the right 
word for it, entitled him more than barely 
passing grade. cannot imagine that any here 
would tempted say that too got excellent 
education. But afraid that there are people who 
would tempted say this, and who would yield 
the temptation. And this the crux the problem 
have mind. Even “excellent education” and 
fortiori the looser expression “the pursuit excel- 
lence” may used with enthusiasm people who 
not see, not see clearly, that, applied 
education, excellence has refer the first in- 
stance certain intrinsic values which are the proper 
ends education itself—not ends business, 
government, any other enterprise, for which ed- 
ucation just more less efficient service depot. 
say the first instance, for otherwise there would 
problem. All could march happily under 
the banner all-around, all-over excelsior, were 
not for that little matter priorities. Regardless 
the extent which our resources are augmented, 
they will continue scarce. will have 
allocate limited resources among different activities, 
each which susceptible unlimited improve- 
ment grant unlimited means. say then 
that want excellence all them, and leave 
that, imply that want all them im- 
proved and expanded the same degree. And this 
would evade the question priorities. pinning 
equally high priority-rating each them, 
would implying that none are entitled higher 
priority than others. And this, suggest, simply 
false. what want educational excellence—as 
sure all want, from Mr. Gardner down—then 
must not only get more resources for education, 
but allocate the ones get such way 
put first things first: and our first things will have 
those educational activities which have intrinsic 
educational value—not those which have extrinsic 
instrumental value for non-educational ends. 
not that are against excellence boardmanship, 


mortuary science, and hotel administration. These are 
fine things too. But for us, educators, they cannot 
the first things. Only one thing can come first 
and that educational excellence. our slogan 
should amended read: The Pursuit 
tional Excellence Education. This, realize, 
got the smooth, ear-tickling quality 
Avenue catch-phrase. Well then, perfectly 
ing put with The Pursuit Excellence, more 
simply Excellence, the words use for cheer-lead. 
ing and flag-waving purposes, long ourselves, 
and those our constituency who are willing lend 
their minds, not just their ears their purses, 
are not diverted that elliptical expression from the 
all-important questions: what educational 
lence? what are intrinsic educational values? 

systematic answer these questions would 
stitute philosophy education, and would 
pedantry part try cram even the outline 
such thing into this short address, even did 
have fully worked out philosophy begin with, 
which not. All can put before you 
some the convictions which have been forming 
mind the course thirty years university 
teaching. They have stood the test experience and 
the critical reflection have given them from time 
time. Since there nothing technical about them, 
shall not try make them impressively 
ligible. don’t want hide soft spots argument 
under crust polysyllabic jargon. purpose 
not persuade you accept any pet dogmas 
own. only concerned that you should answer 
that question, What educational excellence? for 
yourself. offer you mine only the hope that 
will stimulate you work out better and fuller one 
your own contrivance. 

Now, the best way know attack the question 
also the most personal: What the question 
put myself when ask whether person know- 
graduate student mine, perhaps, the son 
friend—who has gone through the expensive proces 
collecting the reputable initials after his name, has 
has not got good education? What want 
know such case is: How much has improved 
his mind? this too vague? Perhaps. Let breakit 
down into something more precise. What 
think when you think good mind? 

think, first all, clear mind. Most 
know all too well the contrary this condition. 
and again find ourselves state for 
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“mental fog” the unavoidable metaphor: where 
think have, mind, but only scattered pieces it, 
like the parts mountain you glimpse here and there 
patches mist drift by. And cannot see the 
logical connections between concept are using 
and all some the concepts that lie its imme- 


diate vicinity—as you cannot, the mist, make out 
river that are close its base. This condition 
nothing relieve it? certain that can, least 
spots. Most us, trust, have actually seen this 
kind fog lift from some part our intellectual 
horizon. Ordinary geometry may have done this for 
us. Think what your geometrical concepts were 
like before you learned geometry. Triangle, square 
and the like would have been familiar enough; you 
ine would have been able classify figures correctly 
did under such labels; very likely you could have given 
ith, definition triangle, and square, under 
you little Socratic prodding. But you tried think 
through problem—say the one which Socrates puts 
sity the slave boy Plato’s Meno: How large the 
and side square twice the area given square?— 
ime you would have found yourself battling fog. 
em, not talking those you who were young Pascals, 
but for some the rest us, who know what 
nent such fog feels like, but were fortunate enough 
geometry, not propositions and proofs, but concepts 
and their relations—and got see the contours and 
linkage concepts stand out light-filled world. 
This education the original sense Educere: 
luminous order, where one does not have grope 
stion guess one’s way around concepts, and can see 
several moves ahead what one committed one 
asserts proposition, what entailments along with 
it, what incompatible propositions are excluded. 
Comparably valuable, less spectacular, incre- 
has ments clear-headedness can reached, many 
only mentioning examples) philosophy. The 
other disciplines; and appreciably different 
Time thing developing specialized set mental muscles 
which picking particular set gimmicks which will 


ensure clear thinking wherever choose apply 
them. And since impossible learn all the subjects 
which clear thinking can, and should be, achieved, 
all need consider indispensable some high quality 
will know what like, develop taste for 
rather appetite for it, and crave the same satis- 
faction wherever else happen find ourselves. 
doesn’t follow, course, that will get There 
are great tracts intellectual swampland bush 
jungle which seem specially designed frustrate 
clear-thinking. But find ourselves such un- 
promising territories, will least know where 
are; will know muddle when see one, even 
cannot find way out for the moment, 
and will not mistake muddy bottoms for bottomless 
depths, will not taken long-winded, com- 
plicated, and pretentious professional talk. have 
carried away this from our educational experience, 
have acquired the habit striving for clarity 
the limit our ability any subject with which 
are dealing, and if, when are defeated, see 
clearly that have failed and must keep trying, 
will have improved our minds—it will have given 
something intrinsic educational excellence. 
Fully important picture good mind 
imagination. all the attributes genius this 
easily the most conspicuous; easy think 
fatalistically kind gift the gods the 
genes, bestowed prenatally some theological 
biological sport the few, and denied the rest 
us, and any case not one those things which 
can acquired developed the course the 
educational process. But takes only little reflec- 
tion see, first all, that imagination can exist 


degrees all levels intellectual achieve- 


ment; not reserved the Newtons and the Ein- 
steins, the Platos and the Kants, but something 
which every teacher and every student can bring 
the attack any problem, any branch natural 
social science history literature philosophy. 
And secondly, that while there formula for learn- 
ing how become imaginative, all can, and do, 
develop our imaginative powers the course some 
educational experiences, particularly those that bring 
into vivid and intimate contact with the imagina- 
tive efforts others. you live with imaginative 
people, you are more likely become more imagina- 
tive yourself. The exhilaration, the excitement living 
in, close to, such company infectious. not 
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much that one impelled emulate the geniuses. 
This aspect the experience apt intimidating 
chicken, even crow. rather that once you 
have shared vicariously the eagle’s eye view, the 
world never looks feels quite the same again. Your 
stereotypes are jolted; they lose their air incon- 
trovertible finality; hard look anything now, 
matter how solidly established, without some faint 
wisp suspicion that the truth might different 
after all—only little different, perhaps vastly 
different; there way telling advance. And 
when you feel the impulse try out something 
new, you are less likely regard intellectual 
manifestation original sin, more likely give 
its head and see where will take you. 

Here trust you will join seeing still another 
yardstick educational excellence. you can tell 
that the course four years’ exposure higher 
learning man woman has come know, through 
their writings, some the most inventive, most re- 
sourceful minds our race has produced, you would 
giving evidence mental improvement. That 
courses the learning well-established routines, 
matter how prestigious their names and how 
lucrative the employments which they may lead. 
And that why would like see students study not 
only science, but the history science. good 
and useful thing learn the laws accelerated 
motion. But wish that those who taught me, tried 
teach me, these laws had given glimpse 
the breath-taking intellectual adventure that produced 
its initial see Galileo’s imagina- 
tive leap hitting the notion rate accelera- 
tion distinct from velocity and constructing, with 
the simplest materials, all the apparatus needed 
put nature the questions from whose answers 
could figure out laws aecelerated motion. But 
the thing talking about not done simply 
choice subject. may talk again own 
experience, had course the history philosophy 
senior year college which duly “covered” 
all the great philosophers, including Berkeley. What 
the summary the textbook—the Thilly History 
Western Philosophy—supplemented few ironical 
remarks the part teacher, who was some- 
thing Hegelian and looked Berkeley patroniz- 
ingly infantile, most, adolescent anticipa- 


tion pieces the great German system. 
carried away from the course about Berkeley was 
that this good bishop was inexplicably deranged 
believe that the world has matter it, only 
minds, and that the chairs which think 
and the desks which think write are just 
collections ideas. even went through graduate 
school, and passed “generals,” with this caricature 
intact, and was only when started teaching that 
fell apart and saw what Berkeley saw. His Three 
Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous was one 
the textbooks the head department required 
teach course entitled INTRODUCTION 
PHILOSOPHY and proved own first 
introduction philosophy. Reading that 
book, now had to, suddenly found myself com- 
ing under the spell his own eccentric, but irresistibly 
compelling, way looking the world, where every- 
thing which are “immediately conscious” has 
idea, from which shown follow argu 
ments great ingenuity and subtlety, that all objects 
our conscious experience had ideas—all 
them, including Doctor Johnson’s foot and the stone 
kicked, and the kick itself, which was supposed 
refute Berkeley. saw then how easy was get 
into the trap Berkeley’s system, once one made 
some very plausible assumptions, and how hard then 
out it, not sneers and cuss words, but 
logical argument; and again how astonishingly 
inventive were the uses which Berkeley put this 
fantastic construction, how contrived get from 
it, for instance, philosophy science which 
pated some sophisticated ideas later philosophies 
science. succeeded conveying some small part 
the imaginative power this system, the effrontery 
its attack the dogmas common sense, the 
wizardry the devices which, with the greatest 
ease and simplicity, seemed account its own 
terms for all the facts experience, would have 
atoned some small extent for all the half-truths 
and blunders which foisted them that 
term practice-teaching. 

you came out college with clearer and mote 
imaginative mind, these would indeed great 
Would you content with these? would 
would insist least one added quality. 
single name for it. But you will see what 
man lacks this, may have both lucid and 
tive mind, and still little mad. this 
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There reason why should be. The mere fact 
that you can put ideas together new and enchant- 
ingly clear patterns way guarantees that the 
result will have that contact with reality which 
call “truth.” the projected schemes are only meant 
formal systems—like non-Euclidean geometry, 
some other flight pure mathematics—the ques- 
tion truth does not arise; all you would then have 
set assumptions and their necessary implica- 
tions; and the assumptions are free from contra- 
diction and fertile their consequences, the system 
self-contained and self-justifying; voyage 
discovery one the infinitely many non- 
existent spaces possibility. man who does this 
need not crank but one the great adventurers 
humanity—greater possibly than Columbus any 
astronaut. becomes crank if, doing this, much 
less than this, ever claims that such system, 
much single proposition, true description 
the world—the world fact—on any grounds other 
than its verification experience. gave you one 
good reason for studying the history philosophy 
just moment ago. Let now give you another. 
You can hardly get anywhere more sobering lessons 
the temptations which the most brilliant, most 
gifted minds are exposed mistake their inventions 
for facts. And “inventions” don’t mean fancies. 
mean those their theories for which they offer 
solemn and elaborate proofs—but unfortunately the 
wrong kind proofs, because they are not empirical, 
not sufficiently for the case point. There 
nothing fanciful about Aristotle’s theory that the 
heavenly bodies are composed the so-called “fifth 
element” (the “quintessence” the this 
matter, all right, extended space, solid and mobile. 
that extent like the matter the sub-lunary 
world about us. But only that extent. almost 
every other respect different; has tempera- 
ture—it neither hot, nor cold, nor lukewarm. 
neither moist nor dry. has weight whatever. 
can move only perfect circles. And absolutely 
and eternally unalterable—in quality, size, 
constitution. goes describing throughout all 
eternity the same motions over the same trajectories, 
the same directions, the same velocities. Now 
this not put forward science fiction, but the 
exact and sober truth about the natural world, sup- 
ported careful, responsible, and highly coherent 
argument. What then has gone wrong? that 
Aristotle just hopeless blunderer—that lacks 


the capacity for scientific thinking? Not quite. 
other areas—in biology, for example—he proves him- 
self one the great scientific pioneers all time. 
quote the considered estimate high modern 
authority: “From the point view the wealth 
observation, exactness description, careful 
ordering and classification, and depth insight into 
the general questions the basis biological science, 


Aristotle’s works this branch are among the most 


significant the entire history 
then has gone wrong the theory the quintessence? 
Simply that Aristotle simply doesn’t know how 
think scientifically this area celestial physics. 
just doesn’t know that observation the only admis- 
sible evidence for this kind theory. has 
idea what the right way about testing his 
theory. And not only that; has idea how 
construct theory that can tested observation 
—that susceptible confirmation disconfirmation 
empirical means. The greatest weakness his 
theory that would impossible either prove 
disprove reference observable fact. Long 
before his time the examination fallen fragments 
meteorites had led intelligent men conclude 
that the stars must consist “earth and 
say, incandescent solid matter similar that 
which observe lower temperatures here earth. 
But this kind evidence would make dent 
Aristotle’s theory. The very fact that the meteorite 
had come down the earth straight parabolic 
line, and was thus capable non-circular motion, 
would prove Aristotle that this was not genuine 
heavenly body but some matter that had originally 
come off the earth the first place among the vapors 
and smokes that rise from it, and happened 
collect and pack into solid lump there the 
sky and was then set fire its rapid motion. 
This pretty much the explanation shooting stars 
are given Book Chapter IV, his Meteoro- 
logica, and protects perfectly the theory from any 
possible disproof from this kind evidence. Nor 
there any other kind empirical evidence that 
could shake, even touch, the theory. Hence the 
bizarre spectacle one the most richly endowed, 
most powerful minds humanity ever 
ing construct priori reason the actual truth 
about the world, and persuading intelligent people 
for more than thousand years after his time be- 
lieve the same learned fairy tale. All this because 
what have since come call the scientific meth- 
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had not yet been properly learned even 
understood. 


What was withheld from the wisest men anti- 
quity now available any freshman course 
physics chemistry biology geology that makes 
its business show the students the genius 
the method rather than stuff their heads with some 
its results. mention natural sciences now, be- 
cause these are the ones that have used the method 
longest and with the greatest rigor. But there are 
facts which can’t handled the natural sciences 
and still others which touched any 
scientific disciplines whatever. education would 
excellent that does not drive the point home that 
there are such facts and show how many our 
working beliefs, not air-castles, but truths have 
live by, are grounded just such facts. 

Consider that dictum often quoted historians 
and political scientists: “All power corrupts. Absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” this statement 
Not the first sentence surely; but that 
matter, for obviously rhetorical build-up for the 
second: absolute power—that say irresponsible 
power, authority make decisions enforceable 
multitudes other persons without being answerable 
them anyone for the decisions made—this, 
Lord Acton claims, what corrupts man; that 
say, changes his very character for the worse, 
that the longer holds such power the more un- 
fitted hold it. this true, its truth 
empirical, for certainly not true definition, 
nor there any way which could about 
proving priori. And unless has truth most 
our political theory would crashing the ground. 
How then know that true? Where the 
evidence? Where would you look for it? And how 
would you know that you found what needed? Has 
counter-evidence? Queen Elizabeth and Frederick 
the Great exercised power not subject democratic 
controls. Were they then corrupted absolutely, 
relatively, all? they were not, would that 
falsify the statement? the kind statement 
that can falsified one few counter-examples? 
How different form from statements which 
will not brook even single exception? Why must 
then content with statements loose these? 
rational put much weight them? Why so? 

easier ask such questions than answer 
them. And not suggesting that every person who 


has had excellent education even good one 
would able answer them right off. But neither 
would find himself totally unprepared for them, 
Somewhere other the course would 
have had firsthand view least one the 
sciences, and found out for himself both what can and 
what cannot deserve the name “verified truth” 
this area, and with what precautions has 
taken, and how different must its claims from 
those the dogmatist and the crackpot make for their 
pet obsessions. would have learned that the dif- 
ficulty, indeed the impossibility, achieving rigorous 
proof these areas, way discredits, even 
reduces the value what can held 
the evidence the most probable truth. And one 
the things should also have learned would 
value that discipline which least tempted ape 
the quantitative methods natural science: 
“He who knows only his own generation remains 
child,” said Cicero. And child unsuspectingly 
confuses illusion with reality, does that superan- 
nuated childishness that thinks history bunk: has 
very weak sense reality, for all its vaunted real- 
ism. What the present but the growing edge 
the How can understand control 
except far get the hang those patterned 
links cause and effect that tie our present actions 
events the near distant past? teaching 
this, history makes men and women us, instead 
children. 

But there another kind fact that relevant 
this achievement maturity; and which all 
too easy forget thinking fact, because the 
storehouses this sort fact are works not 
science history, but literature. Through its 
tional, but far from fictitious, truths get our best 
chance explore some part that strangest all 
landscapes, the world the human heart. chil- 
dren cannot venture far into this garden good 
and evil. not have then the resources with 
which retrieve from uncorrupting insight. But 
the time must come sooner later when must 
take that risk, for, claim our full human 
dom, need know much can known 
the domain possibility, tiny part which 
make actual our choice. not making the 
dramatic hypothesis that all are tempted 
exotic sins terrible crimes. But the prosaic, timid, 
half-hearted evils that come within the compass 
our daily choice can best understood when they 
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are seen the light more tragic and catastrophic 
errors. literature see such things happen. And 
how strange they are. How strange that Julien 
Sorel The Red and the Black, after using with 
brazen unscrupulousness the men and the women 
around him—especially the women—to climb from the 
bottom the social scale that top which his 
intelligence and audacity entitle him, should then 
throw everything away the last moment just 
take pistol-shot Madame Renal. How strange 
the relation Anna and Vronsky Anna Karenina. 
The consummation the infidelity felt Vronsky 
murder: “As with passionate fury the murderer 
falls the body and drags and hacks it; 
covered her face and shoulders with kisses.” But 
some chapters later, Vronsky’s feelings for Anna are 
described follows: 

loved her she had his eyes right 

the same, even more, respect than lawful wife. 

would have had his hand chopped off before 

letting himself word, hint, humiliate her, 


even fall short the fullest respect woman 
could look for. 


Can both these things true?—that should 
love and respect her much that, yet also feel 
one moment that love her does kill 
her, have already killed her, stabbing and 
hacking away corpse? Vronsky cannot, rather 
will not, understand this about himself, more than 
his feeling for Madame Renal. 
Neither would one us, probably, were Vronsky 
Sorel. But may, read their record; and 
do, what shaft light thrown love, how 
different shown from the pasteboard 
pictures men and women carry around their 
heads, their only guide fateful life decisions, 
they have not read writers like Stendhal Tolstoy, 
Euripides, Proust, Henry James. swallow 
Aristotle’s quintessence would benign, least 
harmless error, comparison with living this 
kind calamitous illusion. 

trust have given you some idea the range 
that mental improvement have right regard 
intrinsic end good education. have not 
tried catalogue the subjects consider indispen- 
sable; but the course trying explain the 
growth clarity, imaginativeness, and sense fact 
reality, have mentioned most them: mathe- 
matics, philosophy, the physical sciences, the social 
sciences, history, literature. that score have 
bad conscience for the incompleteness another 


kind. This cannot remedy now; but neither can 
leave unacknowledged for fear misrepresenting 
badly the thing talking about: academic excel- 
lence. have said nothing artistic and moral 
excellence, which are less its proper ends. There 
least one fine art which not optional for any 
us; writing, and least second, for those who 
not happen mutes: speech. Homer spoke 
winged words. would settle for less. man does 
not have fly with words convince has had 
good education. does not even have sprint. 
But should able walk, should not have 
limp drag his feet. When are allocating 
resources improve education, let give high 
priority those media which students become 
more articulate just doing more articulating. One 
the few generalizations would venture make 
confidently the strength inside observation 
higher education this country, Canada, and 
England, that the quality its product varies 
directly with the instruction-time allotted talking 
with students small groups, the smaller the better, 
and reading and criticizing their essays. This, 
every administrator knows, very expensive busi- 
ness. But. neither know another investment 
that yields higher and surer return educational 
excellence. for moral improvement, just two things: 
First, the homely truth that the most telling moral 
instruction give our students what 
tell them but what build into the patterns 
our academic community life. re- 
sponsible student government effective honor 
system, the lesson responsibility will effectively 
conveyed. talk human dignity and equality, 
but not practice our admissions policy, the 
practice will tell them what make our talk. But 
secondly, even could more way preach- 
ing, this would not our proper job. For this purpose 
have the churches, who can much better. 
The job can better than anyone else think 
about morality: bring just those qualities 
intelligence have been talking about: clarity, imagi- 
nation, sense fact; clarify our moral concepts; 
project more imaginative solutions moral prob- 
lems; see the moral relevance what discovered 
the social scientist, the historian, and the student 
literature about the structure human relations 
and the secret workings the human heart. 

The announced topic this address was Uses 
Excellence. Now that have reached the end, some 
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you may wonder part that was mistake. 
have talked about excellence, certainly. But what 
about uses of? Have forgotten that part the topic? 
marked off the start excellence utility from 
intrinsic excellence, and argued for high priority 
rating for those things education that have 
intrinsic educational excellence. But never said those 
things are useless. They have their own uses—uses 
which can only explained terms the very ends 
they serve. have told you their uses explaining 
their ends. 

Some years ago, senior the school engineer- 
ing wandered into course the history phi- 
losophy. was case love first sight. said 
would come back the next fall and study only 
philosophy for whole year. From this you might 
infer was shiftless sort character, misfit 
the engineering school. was not. was the top 
man the civil engineering group his class, and 
had won the prize fellowship for post-graduate work 
civil engineering. When asked for advice 
gave him encouragement. was not clear 
that his talent philosophy was all equal 
his talent engineering. switch careers this 
time seemed clearly wrong. told him so. No, 
plan change careers, said. was going 
civil engineer. But wanted the year 
philosophy anyway. everybody think that 
crazy thing do, asked him, especially when 
meant throwing away that prize fellowship? What 
would his friends say? What would his father say? 

fortnight later had the chance find out for 
myself what the father did say. was chief engineer 
for great metropolis, with large engineering staff 
under him, and place for the boy that staff 
due course. Now was asked help sell him the 
new scheme the next year. said would 
nothing the kind. was even apprehensive about 
letting him into office. father’s wrath has been 
known explode physical violence. The man who 
entered office that Saturday morning showed 
signs impending violence, wrath, even dis- 
approval. His face was wreathed smiles. “Why, that 
great idea,” said, before had the chance 
say can hire all the well-trained civil 
engineers any time want,” explained, “but when 
comes getting engineer who can take 
engineering project want approved city 
commission, supported some civic association, 
and explain simple, untechnical language, cut- 


ting out all unessential details, making appeal 
their imagination, and showing them how good 
would for the city, can’t find such people and 
know where look for them. Courses 
civil engineering give the men hire, 
don’t know what would. But willing give 
philosophy chance.” 

Knowing little about civil engineering did 
about philosophy, was position tell him 
was right. But had admit that was more likely 
right than wrong. year spent fighting off 
vagueness general concepts that had special 
connection with engineering, where would leam 
what make some small progress clear 
thinking difficult terrain; where his imagination 
would stretched the limit playing and work- 
ing with ideas various removes from the simple 
minded certainties common sense; where would 
have worry about the grounds which dis- 
tinguish the true from the false, and how different 
these grounds are different areas and with what 
different results—a year spent improving his mind 
this kind way might not such bad invest- 
ment the boy’s time and the father’s money. Per- 
haps the father was right after all. 

not leaving this the last image your mind 
this address because own professional in- 
terest philosophy, but because philosophy, generally 
thought, and with some reason, the most useless 
branch the curriculum, could make, better than 
any other, the case for the uses the useless, when 
the so-called “useless” has intrinsic educational ex- 
cellence. Not that the case was made just this last 
example. made long before when, order 
explain what meant such excellence found my- 
self compelled explain terms the improve- 
ment the mind. 
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